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Preface 



In the very recent past ii couid be assumed with seme 
justification that there was a traditional or medal coUege 
student; sufficiently typrcaf of most students, about whom 
homogeneous college academic programs and services could 
be designed. He or she was white, single, middlexlass, t8 to 
23 vears old, oriented toward an academicx probably liberal 
arts curriculum, and was ^ full-timer resident student. 

That day has all but disappeared on many campuses. 
There is no longer a traditional or dominant student type. 
Amcng the various groups of "new" or nontraditional 
students impacting upon the college population are those 
from racial and ethnic minorities, those from lower 
socio^economic backgrounds, those whose' academic skills 
are inadsquate, thost with phy:>icai disabilities, and those 
who are older than the traditional undergraduate. Repre- 
senting a significant sector of each of these t»roups are the 
veterans of the Vietnam era. It is estimated that in the Fall 
of 1973 almost 1,000,000 veterans will be pursuing 
post-secondary education in the nation's colleges. 

As many colleges during the sixties found it necessary to 
develop new programs, policies, services and staff to relate 
more effectively to minority students, during recent years 
hundreds of colleges, have organi^ed new programs and 
services and employed new staff to respond more effec- 
tively to the unique needs of students who are veterans of 
the military services. 

This handbook has been prepared primarily to assist 
those staff whose main professional responsibilities relate to 



student veterans. Many other co/lege staff wtll also find 
Sonne sections informative and helpful, particularly in those 
institutions where veterans compose a signific^int portion of 
the student body. * / 

In a very real sense this handbook yfs a distilatiOn of 
insighrs.and ideas derived from several hundred of the 
country's finest college veterans programs. Each of the 
contributors has been chosen because of his or her 
significant achievements in veterans education. They repre*' 
sent a variety of backgrounds, experiences and perspectives. 
Many are, or have recently been, Vietnam^era student 
veterans; others coordinate campus veterans programs; sttl) 
others serve in national leadership capacities. To each 
contributor the editor, on behalf of the stbff of the AACJC 
Veterans Education Project, expresses sincere gratittide. 

To Ms. Barbara Daniels, Ms. Frances Bell, and Ms, 
Jennifer Kerns, .AACJC staff members who have spent 
considerable time and effort in assisting with the prepara^ 
tion of this manuscript, 1 extend my particular appr*^- 
ciation, 

Finaliy, we gratefully acknowledge the services of Mr. 
William Harper, AACJC vice president for communications, 
for his careful review of the manuscript and excellent 
suggestions* 

Lee J, Betts 
Editor 



Introduction 



loMHnuary, 1973, the American Association of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges received a grant from the 
United States Office of Education (USOE), to assist all 
post^ondary institutions to develop viable veterans pro- 
grams and services. The staff of the Veterans Education 
Project, in conjunction with other veteran-related programs 
at AACJC, h;ive channeled their interests and experiences 
toward developing this comprehensive handbook. The 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
Veterans Education Project presents this handbook with 
the hope that it will provide valuable assistance and 
inspiration to new and experienced cullege staff whose 
professional responsibilities relate primarily to veterans. 

Nearly 1,000,000 veterans are now enrolled in the 
nation's colleges and other post-secondary institutions. It 
has been only recently that colleges have appointed staff 
members who would relate to the desires, needs and 
problems of veterans as their primary professional respon- 
sibility. Not since the end of World War II have ariy 
innovative efforts been made to df^al with the complexity 
of problems faced by the veterans of this country. 

With over 1,000 institutions qualifying ior the federal 
Vet'rans Cost-of- Instruction Program, hundreds of colleges 
will be employing new staff to develop veterans affairs 
programs. Many of these persons will have had little, if any. 



professional experience or orientation to their new respon- 
sibilities. 

The main objective for this handbook is to provide 
information that will aid in establishing bondage between 
veterans and those professional people providing services 
for returning servicemen and women. 

The Veterans Education Project would like to accord 
particular recognition to the following staff members of the 
United States Office of Education, Veterans Program Unit: 
Donald A. Deppe, director; Walter J, Gale, program officer: 
Neil McArthur, program officer. They provide valuable 
expertise and assistance in the area of veterans education, 
and established the machinery of management of the 
Veterans Cost-of-lnstructlon Program. 

Appreciation is also expressed to Lee J, Betts, assistant 
director of the Program for Servicemen and Veterans, 
American Association of Community and Junic^ Colleges, 
for his resourcefulness In editing this handbook. The staff 
of the Veterans Education Project extend their sincerest 
appreciation to those individuals who played a supportive 
role in the accumulation and organization of the materials. 

William E, Lawson 
Program Associate 
Veterans Education Project 
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The Vietnam Veiirtiii 



To begin any meaningful analysis it must bs recognised 
that Vietnam veterans are not a homogenous group. There 
is considerable difference between the veteran returning 
from an extensive Mediterranean cruise and the "grunt" 
whu wore out several pairs of 5hoes-and perhaps a leg Or 
two— patrolling (he booby^trapped jungles and leech-ridden 
rice paddies of Vietnam. Though some returned with a 
college education well underway, many more returned 
lackmg a high school education and marketable job skills. 
Some returned shattered, angry, and depressed by per* 
manent physical and psychological disabilities, with drug 
dependencies, other^han-honorable discharges, conflicts of 
conscience, and with other disabilities. Others returned 
v\^ith a new sense of maturity, personal insight, and clarity 
of life's goals and purposes. 

The term "V'letriam veteren/' as defined here, refers to 
those men and women who served on active duty during 
the Vietnam era. That figure today represents over six 
million ex^servicemen and, prior to the official end of the 
era, another two million will qualify as Vietnam veterans. 
Of the six million veterans, over two and one^half million 
served in Vietnam while an additional oT^e^half mlllfOn 
served elsewhere in Indochina, 

In 1972, according to Levitan and tickler, the average 
age of the Vietnam veteran wa^ 27.6 years, but the average 
separation age of those ending service between 1965 and 
1 972 was 23. The veteran returning to civilian life served an 
average of 2.8 years in the military. Approximately 2% of 
these veterans are women. 

The casualty figures reveal that 57,000 Americans died 
and over 300,000 were wounded. Of those wounded, 
approximately 10% are rated 80% to 100% disabled, many 
of them permanently. Technological and medical advances 
coupled with efficient means of rapidly transporting the 
wounded from battlefield to operating table saved countless 
Uves, tV^ar^y of these men, who would have died in earlier 
wars, jre left hopelessly handicapped and, tn some cases, 
completely broken. 

Certainly, the Vietnam veteran transgresses al! ethnic, 
racial, religious, economic, educational, geographic and 
geopolitical botjndarfes. He was drafted and enlisted in the 
l ""med Fo'"cos from small fural communities, inner cttic*. 




nervations, barrios, farms and suburbs-from every con* 



Leivabl^^ section of America. However, if we take a closer 
Jook at the Viemam veteran we. may ^ee some discernible 
parallels aricl conspstfencies. According u> U,S. Govornmenr 
statistics printed in 1967, Blacks made up 9% of^fht; Armed 
Forces but 15% of combat deaths in Vietnam. Theso 
disproportionate statistics only irKre-^Sr'd as ine wai con- 
tinued. Professor Ralph Guzman, University of Califonu.* ;it 
Santa Cruz, after extensive study t^^ 'ta!ed ihat "a dispio- 
portionate nurnber of young men witf^ riisfinctive Sp^inisi> 
names.. . have a higher death rate in Vietnam than 
other servicemen." 

The inequities of the draft system had ^ great dcat fo do 
with the types of individuals serving in Vietnam and, 
ultimately, in combat. Wayne Moquin writes: 

"The war in- Vietnam has taken a high toll amonq 
soldiers from low income backgrounds. The cause has 
usually been traced to the exemption built into the 
Selective Service System that seems to favor the sons 
of middle and upper^mEddfe income families. Tho 
brunt of the fighting by Amei^icans in Southeast Asia 
would continue to be bOrne by Blacks, pooi whites, 
Mexican Americans, and othet minorities." 

As the war became increasingly controversial the draft 
became disproportionately unf?ir tc the lower economic 
segment ,of our society. As more and more middle and 
upper class young men hurried off to college Or married in 
haste, the sons of the lower and lower middle echelon (i.e. 
the working class) were enlisting due to traditional pres* 
sures, lack of jobs, and inability to afford college. Those 
who failed to enlist were often drafted. By 1968 and 1969 
the annual drai't quota neared 300,000. The majority of 
those young men would be thrust into the combai arms 
branches and sent to Vietnam. 

According to Senator Gaylord Nelson, "Some 60% of 
the Army casualties are in combat arms branches. AbOtJt 
67% of the Army's combat infantrymen are draftees." 

Dean Phillips, a Vietnam combat veteran, concludes in 
his study on this particular subject that, "The social 
stratification system within the socitty of the United States 
determined who wnuld be draftees, what MOS they would 
be given, and who would ultimately face combat and 
deatn." The majority of men killed in Vietnano were under 
21 years of age— not even, at that time, old enough to vOte> 



The Veteran Returns-To What? 

The fanfare of joyous homecomings, a mark of previous ' 
wars, was noticeably absei*t for our youngest generation of 
combatants. Rather, the return of a lone "swoop " the 
golden dustoff back to the world, marked the" passing of a 
tour of duty as the passengers debarked to little more than 
the beat of their own hearts. Now, back on the block, or on 
dusty country roads, the veteran is confronted with what 
Levitan and Zickler termj "societal ambivalence toward the 
war and.toward the men who fought in Vietnam/' 

A special report by the National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education on the fe turning veteran states: 

"Or^ce again the veterans return from war. The 
situatior is not riovcl in our history, yet somehow 
these veterans seem different. They do not return to 
triumphant paradei as in the past, nor do they want 
them... they do-*ot fit the image of returning 
heroes . , , the unriopularity of the war places ar^. 
additional burden upon the returning veteran. The 
young veteran finds himself referred to in print and in 
conversation as a dope addict or trained killer. Often 
his own peer group tells him what a fool he was to go ..^ , 
to Vietnam in the first place. In his absense they have 
moved ahead rri their life pursuits . . . \yhile the 
veteran , . . must start from the beginning as though 
his military service made no difference." 

Recent hearings soonsored by the Veterans Education 
and Training Service (NLC/CM), in Newark, Cleveland, and 
Seattle. surnr*ised in part that, "The veteran of the Vietnam 
era f^els that his lot is directly related to the unpopularity 
of the war and the divisions and debates engendered by it." 

The hearings spotlighted a niyriad of problems confront- 
ing veterans from coast to coast. Testimony was received 
from veterans, politicians, and interested citizens on pres- 
ent-day inequities, and ways of ameliorating the situation 
were proposed. The hearings also focused attention on the 
geographical inequity of the^present day GJ. Bill in its 
failure to provide "equal readjustment opportunities, as it 
did under the World War II G.I. Bill." In a statement 
submitted by student veterans of the National Association 

Concerned Veterans (NACV), they testified in respect to 
this parficular injustice: 

"The degree of educational opportunity available to 
today's veteran unfortunately depends on such things 
as what state he lives in; what city he lives in; the 
local unemployment rate; the extent of commitment 
of local arid state leaders; the quality and structure of 
the educational system available to him; his economic 
and social background; the public attitude towards 
the war; and whether his area has been selected as the 
site for a limited number of federal demonstration 
assistance efforts/' 

There are a number of reasons why the returning veteran 
harbors symptoms of bitterness, frustration, alienation, or, 
at the least, a feeling that he has been had. 

The most common frustration expressed by veterans 
over the past five years concerns the general inability of the 
richest, most powerful nation on earth to provide him with 
a decent iob. The unemployment rate for veterans has been 



consistently higher than that of their non-veteran counter- 
parts. For minority veteran^, the unemployme:^t rate hai> 
bedn 50% higher than that of white vete*ans. 

Tha employment situation has had a sc.-- lus effect on 
veterans n' higher education. Many young men unable to 
find a part-time job to supplement their OJ. Bill income 
were forced to drop out of school, l-. iiddition, many others 
who could not find summer employment were unable to 
provide, through, summer savings, the financial cushion 
necessary to n^Bk^ it through the academic year. 

The Veteran in College 

Since this handbook deals primarily with the veteran in 
terms of higher education it is appropriate to take a 
statistical look at the student veteran in contrast to his 
non-veteran peers. The American Council on Education 
published a survey entitled The Vietnam-Era Veteran 
Enters Cof/ege (1972). Here are the major findings of the 
survey. 

♦ The veterans were older. The modal age of the entering 
student veteran was 22 to 25, while the modal age of 
non -veteran s^ was 18. 

♦ The veterans were clearly from more disadvantaged 
backgrounds. ^ ? 

♦ Veterans entering college were less likely to be white 
than non-veteVans. For instance, the percentage of Black- 
veterans was higher than the percentage of black non- 
veterans ax M types of institutions, particularly four- 
year colleges (where 13% of the veterans^ compared with 
8.6% of the non-veterans were Black) and iri the 
universities (6.2% compared with 2,7%). 

♦ A clear indication, that the veterans had assumed ^iddi- 
tional responsibility was indicated in the fact that 38% of 
the veterans were married, at the time of entry to 
college, compared with 1.2% of non-veterans. 

♦ Veterans were more likely to be going to an institution 
closer to nome. 

♦ In selecting a particular college, veterans based their 
decision more often on its proximity to their homes or 
its special educational programs and less pften on its 
reputation. 

♦ Veterans generally had poorer academic records in high 
school than non-veterans. Likewise, they were less likely 
to have established various secondary school achiever 
ments. 

♦ Veterans were more likely to plan on maioring in 
business or in the category "Other Fields: Technical" 
and less likely to plan a preprofesstonal major. 

♦ In responding to a question asking why they decided to 
*go to college in the first place, veterans were more likely 
* to cite; gaining a general education, becoming more 

cultured, improving their reading and study skills, and 
learning more about things that interest them.^ 

After World V\/ar II, a number of educators maintained 
that the veterans returning from that war were, though not 



necessarily more intslltgerit, definitefy better students than 
their non^veteran counterparts. Unfortunately, no studies 
have been launched to compare the academic achieven^ents 
of Vietnam veterans versus non^veterans, !t is important to 
note, though, that the director of a key HEW task force on 
higher education commented in Senate hearings: 

'There is no study that we have been able to find 
that supports the fact that returning Gl students are 
better students. Every person I have ever talked 
believes it/' 

Better students or not, certainly no one would argue the 
fact ttiat the veteran is a more mature and conscientious 
student. 

Albeit we ha\/e had a general, but applicable, overview of 
who ttie Vietnam veteran is and the environment from 
which he cawe. He is the same serviceman that before the 
growing national discontent with the war^ was characterized 
by many field commanders as the most intelligent and 
aggressive fighting man in the history of our country. He is 
the young American who answers his country's call to arms 
and duty. 

For this, he should be acknowledged and respected by 
all Americans regardless of their personal feelings ^ovi^ard 
the war in which he fought, (t is the feast we can do tor our 
young men and women who have been^ to date . . . 
shortchanged by an unresponsive, languorous society. 
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This chapter is intended to assist institutions in organ- 
izing an effective, cunnprehensive progrann of services which 
will enable thenn to attract, retain and assist veterans in the 
pursuit of viable education^) and training programs. 

As the Vietnaiv( era veteran returns to civilian life from 
an unpopular war, immediately he is faced with the 
decision of wha^ to do with his life— how to best utilize his 
talents and training and become a productive member of 
society. If ho is given adequate counseling before being 
discharged from the service, he wilT be better prepared to 
handle his new economic, social, and psychological status as 
a civilian, if not, the future may seem hopeless and dismal, 
and his feelings of insecurity and indecision may be 
intensified. 

Although the veteran may not feel the pressure of 
making an immediate decision as to the djrection he wants 
hi<v life to take, eventually he will have to choose am^^ng 
punuing educational ^■'aining, securing employment, or 
doing nothing. Hopefully, he will select a path that will lead 
him to security, confidence, and a feeling of stlf^respect 
and worth. His decision may reflect his occupation before 
beginning his military stini, or he may be influenced by the 
rratning he received while ir. ihe service. Regardless, all 
information avenues r*iusT be available to him— informatics 
about institutr&ns, should he see^^ education, or employ- 
ment opportunities, if he elects to work. 

Comprehensive Counse/tng and 
Supportive Environment 

If the veteran is recruited into some type of Post- 
secondary educational program, the institution, whether it 
be a college or vocational-technical school, must offer 
comprehensive educational services which include, not onJy 
appropriate curricula, but also guidance, counseling and 
services in all area&. The institution should make every 
possible benefit and astiistance available, and, in some 
instances, make policy exceptions and create additional 
opportunities. 

Sir\ce many of today's colleges offer vocational as well as 
academic courses of study, the veteran should investigate 
possible employment opportunities before deciding which 
^ jrse of study to pursue. Educators should recognize the 



technically-oriented person for his abilities and the very 
impoT^tant job that he must perform in the society. 
Abilities, interests, institutional proximity, available facil- 
ities, economic status, and" personal asp rations will be 
determining factors in the veteran's cireer-education 
decisions. 

Returning to school presents many problems for the 
veteran— many unforseen prior to the first day of registra- 
tion. The sacrifices that college demands will necessitate ihe 
tanking of priorities and the formulating of goals, for there 
will be times during the veteran's educational training when 
long-range goals will be the only consolation for his 
endeavors. There will also be times when institutional 
obstacles which often hinder a student's progress will 
appear immovable and the veteran will question his purpose 
"^for seeking an education* 

The veteran may rbelieve that he is loo old to go to 
college and leel out of place when he encounters Jhe 17 or 
18 year old just out of high school. At this time, he must be 
made aware of the fact that one is never too old to pursue a 
career or improve and expand the m^nd, and that his 
feelings of inadequacy are unfounded. 

Realizing that the veteran is usually older, more mature 
and setious about his educational eiideavor^, traditional 
obstacles that hinder the freshman veteran and make 
necessary adjustments in the cunicufum to help meeX his 
educational needs and goals must be removed. 

The veteran*s readjustment into civilian life includes a 
new economic status. To the rismg cost of tiving he must 
add the spiralling cost of education. Along with tuition, 
books, tools and equipment-essentials for successful col- 
lege achievement— in many institutions, the student must 
pay to use the buildings, the library, the biology lub, the 
gym, plus expenses that include fees for matriculation, 
transcripts, student activities, and late registration. After 
the student pays his fees and is officially enrolled in school, 
he fTi^st Tinrtke arrangements for living expenses such as 
housing, food, and transportation. For many veterans, this 
is the first time ihey will have been confronted with so 
restricted a budget; and if there is a family trwolved, the 
veteran may feel his situation is too desperate, and, 
consequently, he withdraws from school. Before his eco^^ 
nomic depravation tends to overwhelm and smother him, 



the veteran should have access to such resources as 
schi;larships, work study, student employment, loan funds, 
and deferred tuition. . 

Selecting courses;* may be one of the most trying, 
complicated, and difficult problems the veteran faces upon 
entering poat-secondary education^ If he knows where his 
"interests lie and what major he wants to pursue, the choices 
are not so perplexing. In any taie* he will probably need 
assistance in choosing instructors and courses. 

Once the veteran is in school, he may find that 
^ developing good study habits poses a problem he had not 
anticipated. He may need reminders on the value of class 
attendance and class participation. His new role must be 
defined and he must have a clear conception of what a 
post-secondary classroom situation is like. 

The first report of grades may cause the veteran to feel 
^that he is not suited for college and his disillusionment may 
be difficult to dispel. This is one area where the veteran's 
counselor or advisor can be instrumental in restoring the 
veteran's faith in himself and his educational pursuits. 
Perhaps all he needs is tutoring, a service available to him at ' 
no cost under recent amendments to the G.l. Bill of Rights. 
This form of assistance will benefit the veteran who is not 
living up to academic expectations. 

An ideal counseling program for veterans would involve 
comprehensive information concerning every aspect of the 
G.l. Bill. Not only must the veteran be acQuainted with 
federal and state programs and benefits, but al^io he should 
be ttnowledgeable about additional benefits offered by the 
institution and the community. 

An extensive- explariation about what college encom- 
passes—courses, hours, economic factors^ studying, and 
attaining grades, must be a priority. Initially, the veteran 
must be aided in deciding what di^^ection he wants his life 
to take and then in making him feel secure about hrs 
decision—thus, paving the way to a successful coUega 
career. Presenting all facts and aspe^cts of college life to him 
in the beginning will make coping with problems less 
traumatic and he will know what to expect and what is ^ 
^?xpectfed of him. 

After* disseminating all pertinfefht information to the 
veteran, the college must make as many services available to 
him as possible-services that make post-^secondary training 
a reality and not just a dream. 

Guidelines for the Organization of an 
*Udear College Veterans Program 
Recently a dozen community college educators and 
several student veterans met with representativei; o* the 
Veterans Administration and the Office of Education under 
the sponsorship of the American Association of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges to discuss the needs ^nd 
probleins of veterans entering or pursuing a college educa* 
tion. The following guidelines have been prepared on the 
basis of many of their discussions and recommendations, 
and should prove helpful to all post-secondary institutions. 
The chairperson for this group was Ms. Betty Pollard, 
divi!^ion chairman, general curriculum, Forest Park Com- 
-nunity College, in St. Louis, Mo. 



1. Appoint a Campus Veterans Advisory Cound} 

A veterans advisory council, composed of student 
veterans, college staff representing all aspects of the college 
having a significant impact on the veteran's educational life, 
and key representatives from the community, should ruide 
the college in the improvement, .development anri mainten- 
ance of comprehensive and effective programs and service 
for veterans. 

In selecting members from . tb outside community, 
consideration should be given *'>: 

♦ Federal agencies (Vete jns Administration and Employ- 
ment Security, 

♦ Local comn^'unity action groups, churches and service 
organi?7.uons, s^.^ch the Red Cross, 

♦ iV-'.ortersd veterans service organizations (The American 
Legion, The Veterans of Foreign Wars, The American 
Veterans Committee, Am Vets), 

♦ The Urban League, NAACP, the G.l. Porum, Aspira and 
other agencies providing specific programs and services 
for minority veterans. 

♦ State veterans programs, ordinarily related to the gov- 
f^rnor's office. ' . 

♦ Other veterans outreach and assistance programs such as 
those developed under the leadership of the Nation?! 
League of Cities and Conference of Mayors. 

No advisory council can begin to Ut.fine a niodel veterans 
program for a college un\il it^has surveyed the extent and 
adequacy of services already available in a community. The 
second step is to survey the nature and needs of the veteran 
population to be served. Community racial composition; 
educationa( needs, the employment situation, and many 
other factors must be discerned. Finally, the institution's 
veterans program is cdncgifl^ and constructedx 

2. Provide iiberaf Entrance Poficies 

Liberal entrance ifpquirements fci' veterans should in- 
clude: a) a forgiveness policy regarding low college aca- 
demic grades obtained prior tu enlistment. b> an "open 
V door" admissions policy, and c) adequate, available en- 
trance counseling and advisement. 

In a recent American Council on Education veterans 
survey it was noted that veterans were significantly more 
likely than non-veterans to believe that everyone should be 
provided an opportunity to go to college regardless of past 
performance or aptitu'^'? test scores, and that open admis- 
sions should be adopted by all publicly-supported colleges. 
Certainly this attitude reflects a common experience among 
many veterans whose formal education, prior to military 
experience, was marked by failure or marginal survival. 

3. Offer Generous Credit for Educational 
Achievements Obtained i^ the Military 

Many veterans have undergone significant educational 
experiences while in military service. When these experi- 
ences are relevant to a veteran's planned program of study, 
he should be provided appropriate college credit. 

Many opportunitie.^; exist for sei /rcemen to pursue 
formal education in the military. The Commrss'On on the 



Accreditation of Service Experiences of the American 
Council on Education provides an evaiu^ion and credit 
reconrrmendation serv-ices for many of these courses by 
panels of nationally-recognized civilian scholars and ex- 
perts. The 1968 Guide to the £ valuation of Bducationai 
Bxperiences in The Armed Forces (Cornelius Turner, 
editor) summarizes many of these cred'* recommendations, 
in preparation by the Cjmmission on the Accreditation offe 
Ser;^ice Experiences is a new- guidebook which will make ^ 
credit recommendations*of military service school courses 
for occupational ^nd technical programs at civilian institv- ' 
tions. For further information write; Jerry Miller, Director, 
The Commission on the Accreditation of Service Experi- 
ences, #1 Dupont Circle, N,W,, Suite 828, Washington, 
D,C, 20036, 

Opportunity should also be provided for veterans to earn 
college credit for United States Armed Forces Institute 
. (USAFl) courses and tetts and for the successful comple- 
tion of credit'by-examination programs, such as, the Col- 
lege Level Examination Program (CLEP* and the Mew York 
Regents' College Proficiency Examinatiori Program, Institu- 
tions should' consider granting exemption from (or credit 
for) required health and physical education courses in view 
of relatod life ^ experiences in the military. For further 
information 'write: William Graham, Director, Department 
of Defense, United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison, 
Wisconsin 53713 and/or Jack^ Arbolino, College Entrance 
Examination Board, 888 Seventh Avenue. New York, New 
'York 10019, 

4. Pro\/tde Fitianctaf Asst stance and Guidance 

Until this Fall, many veterans required short-term loans 

Vand/or ,tuition deferments until their initial check arrived. 
Now it is possible for colleges to Provide the opportunity 

' for veterans to receive at the time of recristratiori a payment 
check for the first month (or portion thereof) and the 
second month through the new V.A. advanced payment 
provisions. Colleges must plan adequate procedures for 

' handling the advance payment checks vhich will be mailed 
to the student in care of the college, , 

One of the more imaginative veterans financial- 
assistance programs has been desigried by Montreat- 
Anderson Junior College, a private institution in North 
Carolina, The college offers veterans a S500 tuition 
scholarship, reasonable dormitory housirig, and, through 
the efforts of the local junior chamber of commerce, a 
significant number of part-tine jobs among businesses in 
the county. 

Most veterans, even at low-cost community colleges, 
must work at least part-time, particulart^those with young 
"families. Many colleges have^ found community agencies 
very helpful in supplying part-time^,g0iployment to veler* 
ans, Tr:County Technical Education Center (S,CJ can 
provide a half*time job to any area veteran as a result oi the 
willingness of several local industries tc provide jobs fur 
veteran students. \ 
J An enterprising collegiate veterans club at a midv\/estern 
rp llege listed and cataloged each member's abilities, experi- 



ences and pa^t^time employment needs. Beginning with the 
college president and the local mayor and proceeding to 
community service clubs and churches, they made known 
their needs and abilities in a most effective '^manner. Many 
veterans clubs provide a revolving placement center. As 
each club member graduates or leaves the area, he lists his 
part-time job with the club so other members may know of 
its availability, 

5, Coordinate and CBntralfze.AII Veterans ServioBS 
in One FuU*Time Veterans Office 

The provision of a full-time .veterans^ affairs office which 
will provide counseling and referral services, operate an 
effective outreach program for veteifan*>, and coordinate 
special educational programs for veterans is a basic require- 
ment of the ne^v USOt Veterans Cost-of-lnstruction 
Program, This office should have its services available to all 
veterans during the daytime or evening at all locations 
having a significant veterans enrollment. 

One of the keen frustrations of the young veteran is the 
frequent "run around" he receives in Quest of an answer to 
his questjgn or the resolution of a' need. The bureaucratic 
tendencv' to fragment 'aid t9 individuals through a myriad 
of social agencies has betd a pattern reflected 'n many 
institutional services to veterans. The veteran must go to 
the registrar for admission, the financial aid officer for 
tuition deferment, the placement officer for a part-time 
job, the veterans club for specific information, the local 
veterans service organization for technical assistance, the 
dean for veterans' deficiency courses, the learning labora- 
tory for tutoring, and the local bartender or his wife for 
consolation^ 

Monroe Community College, Rochester, New York, has 
united almost all of thes^ functions in the office of the 
Veterans Affairs Counselor, staffed by Charles Adimaro, a 
trained counselor and former financial aicS officer. He 
Ijecomes the campus veterans' ad\3cate and ombudsman. It 
is Significant that veterans enrollment during the past 2-1/2 
'/ears under this ^arrangement has increased ito\r\ 87 to well 
over 1 ,500 and that the college now has one of the nation's 
largest and most active veterans clubs, 

6. Develop Adequate Procedures for ^ 
l\/leeting the Needs of DfS8hfed Veiirans- 

As we^ have previously rrieritioned, there are many 
varieties both in the nature and extent of disabilities. Most 
veterans with physical disabilities cari attend college if 
campus facilities have been designed or modified for the 
physically handicapped student. Where such facilities 
exist-r'amps and elevators, at aN buildings, appropriate 
washroom facilities, lowered drinking .fountains, special 
parking areas— the campus is iBrrned ''barrier free/' 

There are other forms of disabilitv^^that a college should 
reflect upon, Certamly the'drug-depenclent and other-tl^an- 
honorably discharged veterans are in 'a very real sense 
disabled. Further information, on these p^oblerci areas is 
found in subsequent chapters. 



7, PtM A CompfBhens^ Progrwn of 
Sufiptfnmnmi AcBdemic AssktBnee 

At some point niany veterans, perhaps most ^o anend 
commumty and junior colleges^ need or coutd benefit frotn 
or>e ol the special academic assistance programs provided 
under itie G.l. Bill. There are three distinct programs 
available to veterans -and servti^men with no charge made 
agamtr fheir basic educational entitlement. These programs 
are detailed m Chapter V. 

8. D^y^cp a Dynamic, Serviee-Orienwd Vawrans' Club 
(See Chapter IXt 

A College which has a dynamic coMegiate veterans 
^gantzation, vtially involved In outreach and tutoring 
r^ograrm, providing commumtv servi<^ and campus orien- 
tation and meeting the financial and social needs of 
veterans, is uniquely attractive to tl>e prospective veteran 
ttudenL 

The veterans association at Jersey City State College 
under the guidance of veterans counselor/ Robert Sniffen, 
has been most active in encouraging state and national 
legislation favorable to veterans. It has also been active in 
veterans outreach and community service programs. Last 
Christmas members' raised $500 for St. Afbans Navar 
HospitaL The association is now in the process of adoflting 
an American Indian child as vwell as participating in the 
Olympics for mentally retarded children: Such an organiza- 
tion not onty j)rovides a peer^oup vehicle for responding " 
to veteran needs and concerns, it also provides the college 
with a most positive community image. 

The National Association of Concerned Veterans, 
NACV, (f6rmerly the National Association of Collegiate 
Veterans) \% the most prominent nation^ organization of 
Vietnarn*«ra veterans on college campuses. 

During the past year under the leadership of President 
James Mayer, NACV achieved significant political maturity. 
During 1972-73 the A^ociation provided the most corv 
sistent peer^oup representation of the concerns Of Viet- 
nam era. veterans in Washington. Despite a virtual non* 
existent financial t>ase, prol^y no single group made a 
greater contribution toward the achievement of the signifi- 
cant 1972 veterans' educational package. 

9. Esabti^ 4n tmagbwtfye ComprahBmi¥e 
Vaterms Oatraach Program 

If an institution has developed the quality arKl extent of 
services, suggested tn< the previous guidelines^ it has a valid 
and enticing education^ option to offer veterans in its 
communrty. Marketing such a product stMMjId be relatively 
easy. Several national programs have been organized to 
asstst colleges withbutreach effom. / 

Over 600- community and junior colleges/are registered 
in the cooperalive veterans outreach prograrn developed by 
the American Associatk>n of Community and Junior 
Colleges and The American Legton. Mostjcff ttwse instttu^ 
Q ' ons regularly receive a list of veterans beif^ discharged in 
> I Oeir area. Stutlent veteran outreach worl^ers, under the ^ 



Supervision of a designated ooMc^ officiaL ordinarily carry 
major responsibility for the success of the program. 

The most successful outreach and recruitment programs 
usually have certain factors in commort: a) strong institu- 
tional support at the highest levels; b) student veteran 
peer-oouftselors and outreach workers who are enthusiastk;, 
well-trained and adequately supervised; c| attractive public- 
ity programs in alt community media; d) persoO'^to-person 
contacts by phorve or persdnal visit; and e) strong coopera^ 
tive linkages vwth all rielevant community agencies. 

10: Oay^op a TotaOy Supportive Staff 

Last, and perfiaps most important, an institution must 
have the entire college staff sensitized to the needs of 
veterans in 9^r to adequately meet tHeir needs, under- 
stand titeir problems, and recognize their potenti^ as 
valuable, respected members of the college community. 

The Conrnmnity Coiiege 
Veterans Affyirs Officer 

Many different models have been developed for the staff 
person who coordinates veterans programs and services at 
colleges. The evolution of his {ob has frequently been an 
accident of history-perhaps an accumulation of those 
responsibilities, not well performed by others, for whidi 
ther« was a significant demand 

* 

Establht9ir>eeJobI>0tcripHon 
for tita Veterans Coomelar 

How does one go about deciding what a veterans 
counselor should db7 A go6d place to begin is with student 
veterans themsehws. , 

Invite veterans to a meeting to dfscuss their needs. You 
will probably w^nt to Invite certain members of the staff 
who frequently^ relate to veterans: the admissions and 
financial aid officer' the dean of ^tadents^ veterans, dub 
advisors, etc. Eadi college has an official liaison person with 
the Veterans Administration^ He or sfie is usually tfie 
person -who has oversight of the processing of veterans 
forms. ^ 

At the meeting Iht ah of the meds of veterans and the 
ways in which your college responds to diese needs. 

In an honest and open environment i^emans and staff ^ 
sfiould evaluate the t»nength and weaknesses . of thetr 
programs arKJ services, for veterans. Are there new programs 
that should be explcired, such as tu^prtal supplementary 
assistance? Are programi needed for inllitaKy servicemen at 
nearby bases? 

' On many college campuses veteran^ coitcems are frag* 
mented as a minor responsibility of several sttff. Wtiare a 
college has few veterans this may be necessary, but when 
the nuntbers of veterans approaches TtXHt is tkne to 
consider designating a counselor as a full-time, advisor, 
oihfidanie and advocate for veterans. Busy college admiriis- 
trators ordinarily welcome sy^ a staff person to assist 
them with their responsibilhiet. 



Among those responsibilities frequently assigned to a 
veterans affairs director are the following: 

• Organization and oversight of a compfrehensive vet 
eraris affairs office with services available at con^ 
venient locations and times to all student veterans. * 

• Oversight of the processinft of all veterans forms and 
papers for the Veterans Administration. 

• The. development of cordiaJ working relationships^ 
with the Veterans Administration Regional Office* 
parttcutarly the Adjudication Officer* the state vet- 
erans approval agency, and local and state veterans 
service organizations. 

« Oversight of an active program of veterans out^ 
reach . . . acquainting area veterans who are underedu^ 
cated with the educational opportunities available \ 
through the college andLtheir area institution:. * 

• Coordination of admissions and orientation proce^ / 
dures for veterans, servicemen- and %vtves and widows^ 
of deceased and disabled veterans. \ \ 

• Establishment and operation of a tutorial assistant \ 
program. Thb is a special veterans program for which ^ 
federal funds are available under the G. I. Bill <see 
Chapter V).* 

• Organization and guidance of an active, viable vet* 
erans dub or orginization. Such clubs can become 
vital service groups within the campus trnd 
community. 

• Coordination with the director of finartcial aid the 
veterans participation in student loan, grant/ work 

^ study, defer ed tuition and other financial aid pro- 
grams. 

• Coordination with the director of ptaoement of 
part-time employment opportunities and |ob place- 
ment and educational transfer guidance. 

• Coordination with the academic dean in the establish* 
ment of and assistance for veterans academic assist- 
ance classes funded at no cost to entitlement under 
the G. I. Bill (paragraph 1681, 1G96).* 

• Stimulation of special community veterans progr^ams 
. aiKl services, such as, veterans education aiKl job fairs, 

benefits nights, a telephone hotline, social and com- 
nminity senrice activities. 

• Provisiori of oMnprehensivet supportive counseling, 
and advocacy senrices within the college community/ ^ 

*Thaie seivicei must be pravkM fay inttitutiont fumM tindsr itit 
USOE VetennsCotftHoMmtniction Ptogrent 

The fbllmtng description of ttie outstanding veterans 
services provided by Macomb Community' Colfege, 
Rochester, N*Y,, has be^ pr^parad by the program's 
creator, Charles Adimarb, veterans counselor. 

MaconAComnHiniW College ProgfBm^ 

"Man, trucking all over the damn campus just to take care 
of busineu is a real hassle." 

0~ \e Mlbtm quote exemplifies one of the paramount 
EKjLCl«^ being experienced* and expreued to us, by 



' studentveterans on many campuses across the country. 
Veterans s^em to feel a need for.^ creation of a centrally 
located ONE STOP SERVICE OFFICE. This office would 
be adrninistered by a director of veterans services* 
with the assistance of student-veterans acting as para-pro> 
fessionate, would perform the following functions for all 
veterans on campus. 

1. f^e^tFBtion mtd CertificaU6n As^wicB, 

• Certify forms for students receiving benefits from the 
VA-Korean Veterans <PL 550), Chiklren of Deceased 
Veterans (PL 634), Disabled Veterans <PL894K and 
Vettriins under the Readjustment Benefits Act of 
1966'tPi 89-358). 

• Verify enrollment certifications, attendance forms, 
change of progranis, change of school, change of hours, 
change of address, change in the number of dependents, 
change in marital status, withdrawal from school, and 

' verification of similar forms for Children of f^^^^eased or 
Disabled Veterans. 

• Assign and approve tutors, and verify tutorial reimburse- 
ment forms. 

• Assist disabled vets with the procurement of books, 
supplies, handicapped parking arrangements, and, if 
needed, veterans to act as attendants for haiKlicapped 
vets, [ 

• Provide an advisory senrice to all registering day and 
evening school veterarts, arid dependents of deceased or 
disabled vets. 

CoftiineiHary 

Many veterans find the registration process a very 
depersonalizing experience, which often conjures up memo- 
fles of the 'liurr^ up and wait" hassle they enaxrnttred in 
the service. Too often, this hassle turns them off to hi^r 
education. 

Their feelings of bewilderment and frustration can often 
be eliminated by setting up an adviiory table at registration. 
This advisory tatile wouki be manned by para-professional 
veterans who possess a working knowledge of the registra* 
tion process, coupled with a complete knowledge of the 
academic structure of the institution, 

Th? par8<f»rofessional veteran couki assist re^isttring vets 
with the deferment of tuition costs (should the registering 
vet not have the money to pay his totel tuition), compte- 
tion of enrollment certifications for new and retumirtg 
student'veterans^ registration of handicapped vets, correct 
completion of registration fbrms^ arKi provide general 
assistance to dependents of deceased and disabled veterans. 

Above all els?, the advisory teble, administered by 
stiident vets, demonstrates to the registering veteran that 
this particular ooHege really wants him as a student, has 
confidence in his maturity and ability U> work with other 
students, and is committed to meeting his academic 
financial, and personal needs. 

After the veteran has been registered, ttie ONE STOP 
OFFICE shouM provide advisement in the following areas: 



, 2. Career Development Guidance. 

We use the term "career" in the sense that Jt encom- 
passes the academrc, vocational, personal, immediate, and 
long^range goals of the veteran. 

Commontary 

We have found that student veterans require career 
advisement ainrwst from the very minute they are ap- 
proached by our Outreach workers. Some of these veterans 
are extremely motivated, determined not to be "privates 
for the rest of their lives", and genuinely excited about 
"getting into books". 

As a career counselor you are favorably impressed when 
you encounter a motivated, determined young man, and 
often his enthusiasm becomes contagious. Quickly you, 
too, become excited about his potential success in aca^ 
demia. Your excitement wanes, however, as you'peruse his 
high school record and realize that his high :choo[^GPA, six 
years ago, was 65, that he has not looked at a text book in 
six years, that while in high school he "majored" \n gym 
and shop, that he never took chemistry, physics, a foreign 
languaQ^, or math; and now this young man sitting before 
you is telling you that he intends to become a nei^ro- 
surgeon. \^ 

The aforementioned factors, taken collectively, may"- 
appear to beobvious deterrents to the successful realization 
of this veteran's goal You might be tempted to advise him, 
straight out, that his goal is totally and categorically 
unrealistic* This could be very unwise. 

We have had occasion to observe a significant number of 
veterans with precisely this kind of deficient academic 
background. Frequently, these men possessed the intestinal 
fortitude to take two or three steps back to prerequisite 
high school courses, then tackle, college level courses, 
graduate with honors, and finally be accepted to pre^rrved 
programs at some rather prestigious universities. 

Now, this is not to suggest that every vet with an 
unfortunate academic background will be capable of 
realizing such goals, regardless of how much determination 
and motivation he may exude. It is this very "reality" of 
tht situation which places the onus on the career 
counselor, in his counseling technique, to find that middle 
ground between making the vet cognizant of his defi^ 
ciencies, and at the same time, not breaking that spirit 
which may carry him to the realization of that "appar- 
ently" unrealisticgoal. 

To find this "middle ground" and walk it successfully 
presupp6ses that the career counselor not only posf'::ses 
the expertise for this type of counseling, but he must also 
be prepared to commit himself to the considerable amount 
of contact time inherent in such a case. This young man 
"needs" the careei counselor's approval and reinforcement 
as the vet contemptuously conquers prior academic defi^ 
ciencies and progresses toward his chosen vocation. Often 
the vet needs the guidance and advise of the career 
counselor to apprise him of another career orientation, 
O uld.the vet's first goal prove, in actuality, to be 
ERJC aalistic. 

10 



Of course, the degree of academic i^adlness and indi- 
vidual intellectual ability of veterjns : .;iis the gamut from 
the highly motivated, self^assertivfe individual, which-We 
have just discussed, to the other extreme. 

At the other end of the continuum, we find the 
unnr>otivated, highly apprehensive vet who enters the 
counseling office with fear and trembling. Un' ke his 
"motivated" brothers, this vet is unsure of himself, unsure 
of you, unsure of what will be expected of him academi- 
cally, and obviously unsure of his ability to mert academic 
requirements once he is made aware of them. 

However, the very fact that he has taken the initiative to 
come to the college implies that his uncertainty is not of a 
degree which would render him t Dtally lacking in all 
academic aspirations^ This indecisive vet requires a little 
different approach to "career" counseling. We have found 
that it helps if he knows there are 1,500 vets on campus, 
that there is a Vets Club with 800 card-carrying, dues- 
paying members, that the Vets Club has its own office 
where he can get a free cup of coffee, exchange war stories, 
and find a "buddy" with whom he may attend classes. The 
"buddy system" evolved out of many experiences we had 
with apprehensive veterans. Some are resentful of academia 
because they are the products of past academic failures. 
Some have confided that they were sttgmatizeo in high 
"xschool because they were "non^regents studems" and, in 
niany^vert and covert ways, were the objects of discrimina^ 
tion frortMnany of their peers. Many never grad^jated from 
high schooh^t^ they did, their four-year averages vwere so 
low, they never cortsidered college as a viable alternative. A 
significant number r^e^ived their high school diplomas 
while in the service afterlpassing the GED examination and 
have taken satisfaction from that fact* Yet, they strll have 
doubts as to how they will perform in a structured 
educational atmosphere* 

These Voung men need to be reassured, reinforced wh^jn 
they get good grades, guided into remedial and refresher 
courses and, occasionally, initially placed among particu^ 
!arly empathetic faculty members. 

We try to put each veteran at ease. This is not to suggest 
that they are coddle^ or mothered. They do not warn or 
need to be patronized. They simply require an honest, 
sincere office that "gives a damn". 

3* Placement 

Provide assistance and advisement in this area by 
conducting classroom seminars apprising vets of the services' 
available to them by your urfice, contacting industries and 
community organizations to determine their employment 
needs and how veterans might fulfill these needs, organiza- 
tion of visits by placement representatives, informing 
veterans of the time, date, and place of the visitation, and 
coordinating all efforts with the college director of place- 
ment. 

Commentary 

We have found that many businesses and industries will 
telephone us directly looking to hire veterans; this fact, in 



turn, pushed us iPto the area of offering a placement 
service. Even though many ptocement representatives are 
looking speciftcatfy ^or veterans^ in order to provide the 
best placement services for the vet, it is imperative that the 
director of veterans servi^ take the initiative to originallv 
contact and maintain lines of open communication with 
prospective employers. 

4. Transfyf Guidance 

Provide neneral advisement in the area of transfer by 
establishing lines of communication with college representa- 
tives, informing vets when these representatives will be on 
campus, counseling transferring veterans oh an individual 
basis in an attempt to find a college which best meets their 
financial, academic, and personal rteeds. 



Married veterans, who may have houses to sell, apart , 
ments to sublet, and families to relocate, need to formalize 
their relocation plans .as soon as possible. Therefore, much 
, of your a^tance in the transfer area will consist of trying 
to expedite their admission to another college. Letters of 
recominerKbtion or telephone conversations viith ati|fnjs- 
sions offices at senior colleges^ frequently enable that 
admissions office to aco^t a vet whose admissions applica- 
tion might t>e a borderline case. 

A i^gnificant percentage of veterans work full forty-hour 
weeks;'while carrying full-time k>ads. In most instances 
their financial siuiation dictates this arrangement; and, as a 
resuU, many experience some academic difficulty. After 
thev^ graduate and attempt to transfer, the reviewing 
admissions committee is invariably grateful for the knowl- . 
edge ol such mitigating circumstances. This information 
enables them tomakeafeir andequitaUe assessment of the 
candidate's ability to succeed at their instituttori. 

We also assist the vet in his search for housing at his 
chosen cottage. Often We are successful in finding employ- 
ment, on campus, for the vet or his Wife* In s>iort, we do 
not simply curtail or truncate the services of our office 
when a vet leaves the cotlegp. 



generously donated $1,000; and MCCC, fn turn, created the 
Frank Horton Short-Term Loan Fund for vets on campus. 
We have kept the loans to a minimum $50 amount, and the 
vet has 30 days in which to repay his inierest-tree loan. 

There may be veterans or community service organiza- 
tions^ or industries in your area which have expressed a 
concern for Vietnam eia veterans ar>d which might be 
willing to contribute to a scholarship-and/or loan fund for 
student^veterans. At the beginning of every semester, we 
call a veterans' financial aid meetir>g, v^ich is generally 
attended by approximately 400 vets. At that meetir>a vets 
are made aware of all the various types of financial aid for 
which they can apply. There, we distribute each financial 
aid application <EOG, NYHEAC, Scholar Incentive. BEOG. 
et^) and go through the fbnm with them, answering 
questions and giving instructions on how to correctly 
complete each form. After the veterans have completed the 
forms, they brir>g them back to us for review. They are then 
mailed to the appropriate processing center. 



& FinaneistAid 

Pl'oviding vets with all the forms necessary to apply for 
federal, state, and local financial aid, holding financial aid 
meetings for ^1^ veterans on cadipus (where information 
regarding-the complation of forms H provided sttp by step 
for each form), requesting hnancial support from VFWand 
The American Legion Posts in the area in an effort to 
establish small^wiount, short-term, intervst-free loans« and 
working dosaly with the director of financial aid in making 
awards for veterans. - v 
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Wb have been very fortunate to have tfie strong support 
df local American Legion and VFW posts. 

The VFW g*v« us $3,000 to establish scholarstiips and 
^ ,Mrt'tenap irtterest-free loans. Congressman Frank Horton 
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The veterans outreach program is ofterv^rnterpret^ too 
narrowtv by educational institutions, for sonr>e schools 
program simpty represents the opportunity to swell their 
enrollment figures, while others make an all out effort to 
provide as many services as possible to all veterans. Even 
though we educators are painfully conscious that this is the 
academic age of "recruitment" rather than "admissions", 
we must be ever cognizant of our professional responsibility 
as well as our moral obliQation to guide rather than to 
dictate the decisions of young adults. 

The primary focus of the veterans outreach program 
must not be to recruit as many veterans as possible into the 
student ranks of the institution. The outreach program 
must provide the opportunity for veterans to explore both , 
the non-academic and academic range of options open to 
them. The program must also assist veterans in making a 
critical selection from these options, and then, fact/ttate the 
process which they must follow in order to reach their 
desired goals. In order to do this, the educational institu- 
tion must plan an outreach program 'A^hich includes a 
network'of cooperating community service agencies re- 
sponding to the non-academic r^e^ds or priorities of 
veterans. The technique must be "total approach" in order 
to achieve success; ^ "tunnel vision" is unacceptable and 
ineHnctfve. 

The totally responsive institution will nrwet veterans' 
need:i by planning and implenr>enting a multi-service vet- 
erans outreach program which does not begin and end with 
rjecruitmi^nt. Aspects of tl*e "multi service" veterans out- 
reach project will be discussed in this chapter. 

Formulating the Program 

Having deveioped appropriate goafs and objectives, the 
immediate task at hand becomes tfrat of formu/ating the 
organization of a progrem. In many instances, the total 
institutional organizational pattern may determine what the 
veteran outreach program looks like organizationally. If, 
however, you have a free hand in this process, thoje 
involved may want to cornider each individual's operational 
style, and whether these various styles would be productive 
or counter-productive in terms of lor^-rar\ge goal achieve- 
ment. For example, a very loosely organized program might 



have a director or coordinator who, although he ot she might 
serve in the role of major admi^^^strator, would, in fact, be 
more of a facilitator, allowing individual staff nnembers 
maximum freedom to plan schedules, share tasks, devetop 
individual referrals and advise student veterans. Or you 
might select a more formal structure which would require 
formal reporting at designated intervals, formal staff meet- 
ingSr and ^ single referral bank to be used ^ staff. 

The fact that a number of mature, but often inexperi- 
enced Vietnam-era veterans will staff t.'.e program should ^ 
considered, especially in the beginning of the program, for 
they may require more direct supervision until the iob has 
been mastered. Therefore, a staff training component 
should also be a required component of any veterans 
outreach program. 

An advisory committee shou/d p/ay a ma/or ro/e in 
determining the pohcies, practices and directions of tfw 
veterans outreach program This group, which ideally would 
consist of representative(s) of the academic community, 
should also have representation from tra church sector, 
business sector, reMvant community orgar^zations and. of 
course^ Vietnam-era veterans themselves. 

Whatever organizational pattern you select, *^e sure it is 
one which Is readily accountable in the areas^b+^^oirnal 
evaluation and of program performance based on\thp 
numbers of veterans ass'^ted, 

A typical outreach program might have a simple organi 
zational stmctur tike this: 



President 
Vice President/Dean-Student Affairs 
Director of Veterans Programs and Services 
Assistant Director for Veterans Outreach 

Outreach Outreach Outreacr> Outreach Outreach 
Worker 1 Worker 2 Worker 3 Worker 4 Worker 5 



In many institutions the veterarts outreach program will 
come urxli^r the office of the person in charge of student 
affairs (or special projects) who reports directly to the 
school president and supervises activities of the director or 
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coordinator of the outreach program, A well-qualified, 
trained and experienced student veteran actir>9 as assistant 
director could assume the responsibility of lead outreach 
worker who> in addition to performino outreach work, 
would assume some responsibility for the coordination and 
guidance of tbe daily activities of the staff. This person 
could be a recent graduate or mature, f^xperienced student 
veteran at the institution. 

Each designated "outreach worker" is assigned areas of 
responsibility in which the worker will actively develop 
names on his own for contribution to "referral bank" 
of resource persons and agencies, in addition to those 
names of resource persons which originate during the 
normal course of his work. For exampte^ one outreach 
worker might be responsible for the identification of 
additional resource persons in the area of employment, 
another in legal aid, a third in housing. Also, each member 
of the advisory committee could be designated as a 
' partner -ad visor" for the area which relates to his or her 
area of interest or expertise. The "partrwr-advisor" v^uld 
aid the outreach worker in his or her area of responsibility 
by helping to develop strategies, to maka contacts and to 
recommend resource persons to the referral bank. This 
method provides a productive vehicle for developing a 
strong refenrarsystem outside of the college which will be 
crucial to the success of the program, ^ 



Staffing the Outreach Program 

Who shoutd staff the outreach program? This question, 
although it has an obvious answer, can become more 
complicatdd tn the context of institutional structure in 
which minimum credentials are often required for certain 
level positions; To state that the director or coordinator 
must possess a degree in a field most relevant to the duties 
be will be required to perform, will not in itself guarantee 
success. If you have a very free structure within which to 
operate, you may want to consider totally ignoring creden- 
tials and concentrating on the individuals experience, and 
his/her ability to relate to staff, to veterans, and to 
institution's, administrative structure, Judging an indivi- 
dual's "ability to relate" will, of course, be purely 
;*jbiectjve. Nevertheless, certain questions must be an- 
swered before any staffing decisions are made, 

• Should the person be a veteran? 

• A Vietnam-era Veteran? 

• Has he/she had experienv:e in counseling, supervising, 
working with academic administrators, working with 
non-academic groups, working in the community, work- 
ing in veterans' programs with Vietnanrvera veterans? 

• Will race and/or eth no-cultural bockground be a hin- 
drance in view o^ the veteran population to be served? 

• How well does tfie person know the community? 

• What relevant academic experiences Has heA he had? 

• What personal qualities would limit or facilitate his/her 
O lob? 
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Certainly, those making staffing decisions must possess 
good knowledge of the academic and non-academic com- 
munity in order to be able to weigh the importance of each 
of the above in view of the position to be fined and duties 
to be performed. 



Staff Training and Development 

^bout the time that staff has been selected, immediate 
consideration should be given to an on-going staff develop- 
ment and training component. An informative booklet or 
manual, written in a simp«j, straightforward style, could be 
developed and would be extremely useful to at>y r>ew staff 
person. Such a manual should contain: 

• Brief explanation of the program—its goals/obiectives 

* Brief description of the college— its programs and reie^ 
vant offices 

* Srief description of the total community which wcjld 
help in understanding the veterans 

• Annotated list of important organizations with which to 
cooperate, such as, 

• Veterans Administration 

• Employment Services Commission and employment 
programs 

• Local government agerx:y veterans offices 

• Manpower and vocational programs 

• Charter or traditional veterans groups (The American 
Legion, VFW,etc,) 

• New veterans groups (NACV) 

• Federal programs affecting veterans 

• Financial aid programs affecting veterans 

• Community organizations having special veterans pro- 
grams (The Red Cross, The Urban League) 

A seasoned outieach worker or the director should 
accompany a new worker when he goes out to make his 
first contacts, Th>> wiil 9ive him an opportunity to observe, 
make suggestions and correct any informational errors that 
are made, and will prevent the transfer of misinformation 
into the field, 

Theie shouM iie regular staff training sessions during 
which workers are given the opportunity to share experi- 
erKes, trade information about techniques and approaches, 
ptan cooperative ventures;, learn about changes in academic 
prO'j'ams or policies, learn how to identify and fill out 
complicated VA or agency forms which veterans must 
always face, evaluate personal and program progress, and 
plan for the future. In community and junior colleges it is a 
good idea to try to hire a nunnber of first-year student 
veterans in order to prevent the loss of program expertise 
when the second-year student veteran graduates and leaves. 

Student veteran workers should be encouraged to work 
closeSy with each other, and the director should coordinate 
activities of his office as closely as possible with non- 
academic agencies and organizations, as weJl as college staff 
and faculty. 



Implementing The Program 



Outreach Techniques 



The first phase of impjementation will involve identifica- 
tion of the target group. Heretofore, rrnnv educational 
groups had complained about the lack of acoessibilitv of 
lists of separatees which would aid in this id^tlfication 
process but, presently, ther^ are a nunber of wavVWiereby 
institutions wishing to provide services for j^eterans can 
obtain lists. One of these is through the cooperdtiwe. 
veterans outreach programs co-sponsored by educational 
dgencies and The American Legion. The Cooperative 
Outreach Prograrns are operated m cooperation with The 
American Legion by the American Association of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges for two-year schools, and by 
the American Association of Colleges for four -year schools. 

The Veterans Administration has now been instructed 
(DVB Circular 20-69 77) to make available the lists of 
educationally disadvantaged veterans called "VADS 13", 
the first set of which was issued for March 1973, and 
subsequent lists at the end of each month. Also, as per 
section 4t2 of Public Law 92 540 enacted October 24, 
1972, the release of names and addresses of former 
personnel of the armed services and their dependents to 
non-profit organizations directly connected with the con- 
duct of programs and utilization of benefits under Title 38, 
was authorized. The regulations for this release of names 
were printed in the fe^ieral Register, Vof. 38, AfQ. 74, 
Aprit 18. 1973. 

Some institutions have indicated success in/obtaining 
names of veterans through employment security, register of 
deeds, and Selective S ervice. However, obtaining lists by 
this process is likely to be more tedious, if not fess accurate, 
than through a special nationally organized program, a 
chartered veterans organization (AVC, VFW, The American 
Legion, G.I. Forum), or a local or state program. 

After identification, a number of tecrniques can be 
utilized to reach the veteran. Differing degrees of success 
have been reported by various programs which utilize one 
or more approaches or techrdques. A trial and error 
approach may become r>ecessary to determine which is 
most successful in your area of the country with the unique 
target group which you are attempting to reach. However, 
the key words in this instarvce are "personal contact", 

Vou will have to define what is to be considered a 
"successful contact''. Some persons in veterans services feel 
that contact with the veteran is successful only if he or she 
is given counseling which directly results in the pursuit and 
attainment of a particular service by the veteran such as, 
obtaining employment, a loan, or medical treatment, 
locating housing, filing of benefit papers, enrollment in an 
institution of learning— whatever xhe expressed need may 
be. Others believe that completion of person-to*person 
contact is, in itself, a successful service, because it is 
t^rujgh this contact that the veteran gains information and 
^ T/^ loor to additional help is larred open. 



In addition to person-to-person contacts, other techni- 
ques that have been successfully utili?'ed include: 

* A personal, handwritten letter of introduction to the 
veteran signed by the student veteran outreach worker, 
briefly telling about benefits, college programs; 

* Follow-up telephone call to arrange a personal meeting 
or campus visit at the convenience of the veteran; 

* Mass media approach-news releases, ads in cldssJied 
employment sectiorvof magazines and newspapers; 

* Colorful posters, brochures, flyers, bumper stickers; 

* Job and opportunity fairs and benefit nights; 

* Films and lectures at neighborhood clubs, churches; 

* Visitations to VA hospitals and military bases which are 
separation centers; 

* T.V. and radio public service announcements, interview 
shows and panel discussions; 

* Ir.formation d^sks in strategic locations, such ds clubs, 
bars, recreation centers, employment security offices, 
shopping centers; 

* Mobile vans in neighborhoods; 

* Social activities well publicized, such as a dance which 
provides free refreshments; 

* Information sent to elementary schools for children to 
take home to parents; 

* Regular campus tours which provide free transportation 
to and from campus. 

Additional techniques have been utilized by a number of 
schools around the country. Descriptions of many of these 
programs can be obtained from AACJC. 

Following up these various efforts is probably the 
v^akest area of most outreach programs. If a veteran says 
"no," that he is not interested in any of the programs, it 
may mean that he is not interested at that particular time. 
Outreach vA)rkers should be oriented to follow-up contacts 
by telephone, letter, return visits at regular intervals, to not 
oaly the veteran who has not been recruited into a 
program, but the one vnho ftas i^een recraiwd, to determine 
whether he is happy with his program and if he desired 
further assistance. 

Once the veteran has been identified, contacted, and 
recruitment follow-up techniques have been applied, a more 
intensive counseling effort can be initiated. The student 
veteran should be encouraged to begin to look realistically 
not only at' educational and career objectives, but also at 
personal objectives. The student veteran should be en- 
couraged and guided to perform a self^analysis and to set 
some long.range goals based on this analysis. The profes- 
sional counseling staff of fWil schools will be able to fill 
the role of the academic/educationa I/career counselor. 
However, a comprehensive couOseting referrat service may 
r>eed to be orovided for veterans with more extensive 
counseling programs. A comprehensive counseling referral 
service will include the following: 



* Drug counseling and treatment 

* Le9al counseling and aid 

PersoncI counseling {such as consumer purchases, family 
r0ationships,etcJ 

* Psychiatric counseling 

These counseling services can be supplied by various 
volunteer community agencies^ It is important that this vital 
referral be formalized to the extent that the veteran is 
assisted in making appointments, has one designated person 
whom he or she can ask for by name, and vvho has been 
designated to work with veterans, (A similar agreement 
might even be arranged with the school's counseling staff J 

Finally, an evaluation component is very important 
because it is through this component Jhat you will be able 
to determine the succ^s or failure of your program, and 
plan for futjre structuring, new services to be provided, 
additional stiff needed or staff training^ The evaluations 
should, be a serious undertaking and an evaluative tnstru* 
ment devised which would allow ycxj to obtain sufficient 
feed-back from staff and veterans served, as well as other 
cooperating agencies. It should also be devised so that 
statistical information can be gathered, especially in terms 
of numbers of increased student veteran enrollment, num* 
ber of veterans retained, number of contacts with veterans 
and which techniques have been most successful Not only 
will this information be useful to you and the ddvisofy 
committee in pl^nnin^, it witt also aMow for the program 
accountability with which you must always eventually deal- 

Continuing Services For Veterans 

As a result of the initial organizational planning process, 
and the comprehensive counseling services, and a critical 
evaluation of the outreach program* a special services unit 
should emerge based on a needs analysis. Some special 
veterans services which have emerged in various college 
veterans programs around the country include: 



Talent Search/Upward Bound and Special Services Student 
Grants 

Career Opportunities Program (COP) 
State Student Incentive Giant Program * ^ 
Student Loan Marketing Association 
Scholarships, Loans, and Grants available through the 
college, churches, labor unions, civic groups, and banks 
Emergency loan funds 
Deferred tuition payments 

Academic (Other) 
Book exchanges 

Tutorial^remedial (including GED and coMege preparatory) 

Special veterans study groups 

Special veterans class sections 

Maximum credit granted for'CLEP examinations 

Credit by examination 

Credit for service related experience 

24 hour program* (granting a high school equivalency 
certificate to veterans lacing a hi^ school diploma who 
successfully complete 24 hours at the college) 



Non-Academic 

Employment referral and job placement 

Transportation pools 

Housing location assistance 

Free medical treatment 

Welfare application assistance 

Food stamp application assistance 

Legal assistance and referral lincludtng filing for review of 
dishonorable discharges) 

Academic fSpeciat Financiai Aid Packaging) 
The Baste Education Opportunity Grant Program IBEOG) 
National Defense Student Loans (NDSL) 
The Educational Opportunity Grants Program lEOG) 
The College Work-Study Program (CWSP) 
The Federally Insured, Guaranteed Student Loan Program 
Tutorial assistance under the GJ. Bill; and VA^ork-Study 
O .^gram 

:ionaj Rehabilitation Assistance/G.L Bill 
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*Monroe Community College, RochMter, New York, ha$ developed 
such d program. 
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Descriptions of Veterans Outreach Programs 



DuPage College 

DuPage CoMege is situated just outside of the Chicago 
retropolitan area, and draws many of its 6,021 students 
from surrounding counties. During the 1972-73 season, the 
college^ was witness to an Increased enrollment of 300 
studerm, while at the same time the total increase in 
student veteran enrollment also equalled 300L These figures 
reflect a 100% correlation in general student and veteran 
student enrollment growth. Recently, DuPage qualified for 
a veterans cost of instruction award because of a 122% 
increase in veterans enrollment. There are now 1,725 
student veterans enrolled, of whom approximately 985 are 
Vietnam-era veterans. 

To what does DuPage attribute it^ apparent success in 
attracting large numbers of veterans? Much of the credit 
can be taken by the outreach program which has assumed a 
major responsibility for campus veterans activities and 
services. 

In the past, the veterans outreach program operated out 
of the admissions office. The larger responsibility for 
program implementation was shouldered by the outreach 
workers alone. V.C.O.I. money will allow for some organi- 
zational changes to be made. First of all, the staff of three 
outreach workers who work on a part-time basis and are 
paid through funds made available by the Illinois Veterans 
Commission, will be bolstered by three additional workers. 
These workers will be paid out of V.C.O.I. funds. In 
addition, the outreach program can expect some help from 
four veterans who will work on campus, part-time, assisting 
personnel in the veterans certification office. A Vietnam- 
era veteran who has a strong background in student 
personnel and counseling will fill the coordinators' position, 
thus, completing the staff of the new veterans affairs office. 

The Outreach Worker 

The DuPage outreach workers must haye a clear under- 
standing of G.I. Bill benefits, a firm knowledge of the 
Higher Education Act as it applies to veterans, the ability to 
effectively advise veterans .^bout the programs. They must 
be veterans themselves from the communities which they 
^ ve. Knowledge of veteran service agencies in their area is 
JPential. The most outstanding characteristics of DuPage 



outreach workers are their dependability, intelligence and 
ou^oing personalities. 

Outreach TBchmgiies 

Each outreach worker receives a copy of the statewide 
list; from the Illinois Veterans Commission, and then 
reduces them down to the counties and towns In the 
district he serves. First, a personal letter ts mailed to the 
veteran advising him that someone will be contacting bim 
$oon to offer assistance and *o acquaint him with the 
technical, vocational, and educational opportunities avail- 
able through many institutions of higher learning. The 
workers are prepared to give information about or referral 
to any area institution. The outreach program ha%^ service 
orientation. The purpose of the outreach worker is to help 
the veteran become "psychologically and socially re- 
oriented." After the letter, a follow-up telephone call is 
made and then a personal visit during which the worker 
helps the veteran decide what he wants to do. Continuous 
follow-up after recruitment is accomplished through tele- 
phone calls and personal contact at school. 

Benefit nights are held regularly, and are useful for 
disseminating information to a large group of veterans en 
masse. These benefit nights are usually held at a community 
location, and are widely publicized. Official representatives 
of agencies such as the V.A., Illinois Veterans Commission, 
etc., appear and answer specific or personal questions 
directly relating to their respective agencies. Literature 
from the agencies are made available on these occasions. Of 
course, DuPage makes use of the mass media to reach new 
veterans, T.V., radio, newspapers, flyers, brochures, are all 
part of their media campaign. 

Coordination and Cooperation 

The DuPage program is distinguished by well-planned 
coordination with other agencies (Illinois Veterans Commis- 
sion, Illinois State Employment Agency, V.A., etc.^ strong 
"cooperative administrative support," as well as a "team 
approach" to solving Problems, and sharing inforrpation. 

An outstanding positive feature of the college ts its 
Veterans Club which has about forty active ipembers. The 
Veterans Club has sponsored events and performed such 



services as 3 blood drive, hospital visits, and a loan program 
for student veterans. Other projects included a toys-for-tots 
drive, a book drive for the St. CharJes Boys' Home and a- 
book exchange for veterans. 

One student veteran who was recruited by the program 
recalled that he was personally escorted all over the college 
grounds by an outreach worker. His response was sincere 
appreciation, satisfaction, and gratitude that the DuPage 
outreach program exists. 

El Paso Community Cofiege 

El Paso Community College, which is located in El Paso, 
Texas, has a veteran target population which is largely 
Chicano. The student veteran, ervrollment, which is 64% 
Chicano, reflects the success of the program in relating to 
its target population. 

The outreach workers at ^1 Paso are Chicano Vietnam- 
era veterans. They are paid from the funds allocated for the 
college work-study program and the V.A.'s work^study 
program. Each of the workers lives in a different section of 
the citY, and is responsible for OKKiucting outreach 
activities in the zip code areas surrounding his home. They 
utilize the lists of separtees which have been made available 
by the V.A. and The An>erican Legion, 

The method employed in contacting the veteran is a 
tfn^ee stage operation: (1) letter, (2) telephone, (3) a per* 
sonal meeting. First, the veteran receives a handwritten 
letter, often written In Spanish* The letter is informal and 
tells a linle about the outreach veteran and his studies at 
EPCC. Near the end of this one page introductory letter the 
veteran is informed that the outreach worker wilt contact 
him in the near future, or the veteran may initiate the 
action by calling the number supplied in the letter. 

The letter is then followed by a relephono call made by 
the same outreach worker who wrote the letter. At this 
time additional information is given about the college and 
its offerings, and a possible meeting is arranged. The 
meeting is scheduled at the time and place most convenient 
for the prospective student. However, whenever posstbfe, 
the meeting is scheduled on the campus itself. There the 
outreach worker conducts '/ tour of the college's facilities 
and introduces the veteran to any faculty or staff member 
available. This is the point at which facultv and staff play a 
very important part in the outreach program. An extended 
hand of welcome can do more than all the letters and 
telephone calls that the best outreach vvorker can make. 
Faculty and staff have been encouraged to greet the veteran 
being escorted by the outreach worker who wears the 
identification button, "Veteran Outreach," 

Using the Media 

Chicano veterans respond to the media. Talk shows on 
radk) and T.V., and especially the ones done in Spanish, 
have been very effective. The Spanish Community news- 
papers are capable of bringing the veteran to the school's 
g-*" step. Signs and posters distributed throughout the 
nunity where veterans congregate have also produced 



good results. The church is an important element in the life 
of many Chicano families. Announcements about the 
outreach program made during Sunday services by the 
trusted parish minister can be carried home to the veteran 
by the mother or another relative. 

The primary objeciive of the El Paso outreach program 
is to enroll Chicano/vc'terans at institutions of higher 
education in a field of study which ha<: career ladder 
potentials. Of more importance, though, is the objective of 
helping the veteran stay in school. According to Ben 
Botello, EPCC Veterans Coordinator: 

"Encouraging a veteran to continue his education and 
then leaving him to face fhe complexities of a college 
atmosphere is not a fulfillment of our responsibility. 
Adequate veti^rans services and activities must be 
established. These services which include counseling, 
tutoring, job placement and a veterans' ctub can also 
function as a recruitment l^ol Once the Chicano 
veteran knows there is someone on campus who he 
can turn to, someone who understands the problems 
facing him, he can then begin the process of 
self'dctualization/' 
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El Paso Community College 

Paso Community College, que esta situadocn El Paso, 
Texas, tieiie una poblacion de vctcranos en su mayon'a 
chicanos. La matn'cula de vctcriinos, scscnta y cuatro por 
ciento clucanos, reHeja cl exito del programa cn relacioti a 
la poblacion a la cual se dirigc. 

Los trabajadores del ^'Programa Outreacli*' de El Paso 
Community College son, por supucsto, vetcranos chicanos 
tic la era victnamita. Son pagados por fondos adjudicados 
para cl progrania trabajo^y-c studio del College y el pro- 
grama trabajo-y-estudio del V,A, Cada uno de los trabaja- 
dores vivc en una seccion diferentc de la ciudad, y es 
responsable de dirigir las actividades de alcancc en laii areas 
del "/jp code" que abarca su liogar, Utilizan las listas de los 
recidn liccnciados que Ia-V,A. y The American LcgiOii han 
hecho disponibies. 

El mctodo utilizado para ponerse en contacto con los 
vcteranos es una operucion en tres ctapas: por medio de 
(I ) correspondcncta; (2) telefono; y (3) enlrevista personal, 
Primero, el vctcrano recibe una carta, escrita a irtano y a 
menudo cn cspanoL La carta es informal y relata un poco 
acerca del veterano ^'outreach" mismo y sus estudios en 
EPCC, Cerca del final de esta introduccion preltminar, el 
veterano es informado de que el trabajador **outreach" se 
pondra en contacto con ^1 en \\\\ futuro cercano, o el 
veterano puede intctar la accion llamando al numero 
indicado en la carta. 

La carta es luego seguida po'^ una llamada telefontca 
hecha por el mtsmo trabajador '^outreach" que escribio la 
carta. En este niomento, informacion adicional ie es dada 
acerca del college y lo que ofrece, etc. y una postble 
cntrevista es concertada. La cntrevista es dispuesta a la hora 
y lugar mas conveniente para el candidato a estudiante, 
pcro gcneratmentc se lleva a cabo ^n el mtsmo canipo 
universitario, Alli' el trabajador "outreach" conduce ima 
visita de las instalaciones del college y presents al veterano a 
cualquicr miembro del cuerpo de profesores o adniinis- 
trativo disponible en esos instantes. Este es el niomento en 
el cual los niiembros facultativos y del cuerpo de adminis- 
tracion juegan un papel importante en el **pro grama 
outreach". 

Una m^ino cxtendida en bienvenida, puede hacer mas 
que todas las cartas y llamadas telefonicas que pueda llevar 
a cabo el trabajador '*outreach'\ Los mieinbros facultativos 
y del cuerpo de adnrxinistracion han sido alentados a dar la 
bienvenida al veterano Que es acompafiado por el trabajador 
'*outreach*', el cual usa una insignia de [dentificaciOEi. 
**Veterano Outreach", 

El veterano Chicano responde a las entrevistas de la 
radio, television, son nmy eficaces especialmente aquellas 
efectuadas cn esparioL ' 



primer peldano dc ia osciida, 1:1 contacto constanlo con 
caricies y allchcs diKtrihuidos a travcs dc la, cujnuiiidad 
donde los vcicranos se con^rcgan lanihtcn lia pruducido 
bucnos rcsultadcs. La iglcsia cs (jn clcnicrUo ijiiportanlc cn 
la vida dc muchas faniilias chicanas, Attuncios licchos act-Tca 
del progratna outreach durante la misa dominical por 
sacerdotcs de confian/a c\\ las parroquias» piiedcn scr 
licvados liasta cl hogar del veterano; p<>r la madrc u oiro 
paricnte. 

El objctivo primordial del progrania dc outreach dc I'^l 
Paso Community Collci?c cs cl de matricular a vcicranos 
chicanos en 'nstitucioncs dc educacion superior, cn un 
campo de estudio con potencial de opcioncs profcsionalcs 
vcrttcales, De mayor tniportuticta. sui embargo, cs cl 
objctivo de ayudar a t^ue cl veterano pcrmanczca cn la 
escuela, De acucrdo a Ben liolcllo, Coordinador dc los 
Vcteranos de EPCC: 

**Alentar a un veterano a coiitinuar su educacic3n y 
luego deja/lo a que se cnfrentc con la complejidad del 
ambientc del College no es la realizacion de nucstra 
responsabihdad, Deben scr cstablectdos los serviciCks y 
actividades adecuadas para vcteranos -entrc estos, 
servicios tutoriales y dc conscjo, scrvicios de bus- 
qucda dc empleo, y cl club de vcteranos -que puede 
tambien functonar como una herramienta dc en- 
rolaniiento, Una vez que cl -eterano chicano reconocc 
que hay alguien en el campo universit:iMO a quien 
dirigirse-algiuen qi^e cntiende el problema que cl 
cnfrcnta-puede entonces comeuzar el proceso de 
auto-actualizacton/* 



'Vsattdo Medics de Comimicadon*' 

Los vetcranos chicanos Vesponden en forma muy efectiva 
a las entrevistas por radio y television, especialmente 
^ , aquellas hechas en espariol, Los di^irios de la comunidad 
^ Iiispano-hablante son capaces, de traer al veterano hasta el 
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Minorrlv veterans include Black Americans, Sp^nUh- 
speaking Americans, and American- Indians. :;^hese three 
groups often' have many problems in common. They have 
been systematically excluded from the mainstream of 
American fife by the European or Anglo majority. Their 
socio-economic ievel is lower as a group than the majority 
population. Due to therr socio-economic conditions, crime 
and criminal abuse frequently abound in their communities, 
and this crime is constantly perpetuated by organized 
criminal groups which function in the Anglo or majority 
society. 

Because equality of educational opportunity has been 
denied to minorities^ lower educational achievement^has, 
more often than not, limited their ability to make 
significant strides in the academic arena, and subsequently, 
limited their progress up career ladders. The same lack of 
'equal educational opportunity has resulted m a dispropor- 
tionate percentage of minority veterans being relegated to 
combat dutv while in the service; and, again, they miss the 
opportunity to obtain important career skills training. 

Minority veterans frequently will either lack a high 
school education; or, if they have completed high school, 
will still require extensive remedial-tutorial preparation 
before enteringan intensive college program. 

Because the military is a projection of a segment of 
white society 'and culture, the minority person, while in 
service, is often subjected to the same abuses that he 
experience in American society, at large+ Psychologically, 
the minority Vietnam-err. veteran is likely to be more 
proud, militant, outspoken, and reactionary than previous 
minority veterans, because he or she emerges from a group 
of people who have begun to demail^e/7fw into the larger 
society, or their own -piece of the pie". 

The veteran feets that hJs "piece of pJe" had best be 
forthcoming because he has served his country^ As one 
Black veteran stated^ 'They keep telling you constantly, 
while in the service, that the fo'ks back hon^o are really 
going to take care of you when you return/' Many anti-war 
minority organizations and leaders such as Muhammed Ali, 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and Angela Davis, have influenced 
some veterans' thinking, and made them feel uncomfortable 
with their role in a war against third world people of color 
O like the Vietnamese. Often these attitudes and/or pressures 
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have been responsible for the disproportionate number of 
Black veterans who have received other-than^honorpble 
discharges. (See Chapter on Less-Than-Honorable Ois^ 
charges,) The high proportion of Black veterans receiving 
other-than honorable discharges indicates the inequity of 
the military judicial system, as well as a lack of sensitivity 
by military personnel. Outreach staff should .be aware of 
these conditions. 



Approaching Minority Veterans 
If you want to relate to a. specific minority target 
population, there are some important steps which you can 
take. Begin by staffing the outreach program with members 
of the same minor^y group which you are trying to attract. 
Make certain they^ c^n relate positively to young minority 
veterans. Then, sensitive counselors, faculty, administrative 
staff, college personnel^ as well as cooperating agency 
personnel to the cultural "^nti-sScio^ecShonriic lifestyle and 
experiences of the target group. For example, the African 
tradition is an oral tradition hereby years and years of 
history were transmitted from one generation to the next 
through stories, song and music. Black Americans, although 
they are often not even conticious of it, have absorbed some 
of this tradition and you will often not receive a ready 
response to the written word from Black veterans- A formal 
letter to a Black veteran will elicit less response than a 
telephone call or a person-to-person contacts 

Black veterans are often concentrated in large urban 
areas. Socio-economic conditions, and especially high 
unemployment, may cause these veteians to be more angry 
and more rejecting. 

The Black veteran, like many young Blacks, will be less 
tolerant of conventional middle cJass norms of dress and 
behavior, although he may often be inspired to strive to 
obtain the tangibles which symbolize wealth in a middle' 
class society. 

Peer groups play a very important role in the life of 
many younger Blacks, and there is often a desire to meet 
expectations of selected friends. Although Anglo sociolo- 
gists like to expound on the matrrachial society and broken 
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families which characterize many Black communities, the 
Black \^eteran is mo^e likely to K^\^e strong family ties, and 
the family structure will often be that of the "extended'' 
rather than the "nuclear" family. It is important, then, to 
relate positi\^ely when possible, to the Black \^eterans's 
families. They can act in a supporti\^e capacity. 

American fndian Veterans 

When tndian \^eterans constitute the target population, 
the staff should know, first of all, "who the Indian is". In 
the United States there are some 465,000 Indians, of whom 
about 90,000 live in Oklahoma (approximately 16,000 li\^e 
in the OklahOR:a City metropolitan area.) There is no 
standard definition of an Indian, in that Congress has not 
giwn a general definition by legislation, nor ha« the courts 
done so by interpretation. Therefore, a person is considered 
an IrKiian if he li\^es in an IrKiian conimunity, and classifies 
himself as an Indian by his way of life, rather than by the 
degree of Indian blood. A staff member should know th^t 
tribal requirements also vary, and that each group has its 
own unique history arKi way of life, as well as its own 
problems. American Indians a-^e not^a sin^ people, vvith a 
single way of life, or a single educational need. 

Cultural . \^alues and/or personality characteristics will 
often distinguish Indians from non-Indians. Many may 
appear to be shy, uncommunicative and reticent. Some may 
have language d;fficu1ties. Often their reactions which invite 
misunderstand ir>9 are rooted in Indian tradition. Under- 
standing of Indians can be improved through an intelligent 
examination of their history and cultural background 
through reading and by talking to the people themselves. 

You should be aware that the Indian veteran will often 
be less concerned with time.and therefore less habituated to 
a work schedule. The Indian veteran may seem to be 
reticent and unconversationaL but thj^is because tht 
majority culture has always placed nigher value on the 
development of verbal skills. Most Indian societies have 
been cooperatives, and have placed less value on individual 
property rights. This has resulted in the close interpersonal 
relationships which characterize Indian communities. In 
many pf the communities there is less concern about such 
values as saving for the future: Indians may often have a 
tendency toward an immediate, ^ther than a postponed 
gratification of desires. Indians are also less conftxrung to 
middle class norms of behavior and conduct. 

For example, there is no stigma attached to illegitimacy; 
age is honored over youth; the placid person is better 
adjusted than the one who angers quickly: a low ego level 
and a striving for anonymity is more predominant 

The academic counselor and the classroom instructor 
/especially should be aware that the tradition of seeking 
harmony with nature, rather than trying to control it, may 
often cause f^'te Indian student veteran to reject a scientific 
rationale of -the cosmos in favor of a supernaturat one. 
However, concrete explanations will be accepted or under- 
stood nnore readily than those that are abstract. Indian 
students are apt to be bilingual They w^tl more often 
ithdraw from oompctive classroom situations. 



Spanish-Speaking Veterans 

Chicano and Puerto Rican veterans t\ave also suffered 
the economic, educational and cultural pre^sure^ tradi^ 
tkHially reserved ' for minorities ip this country. The 
Chicano veteran's ancestry and cultural background is that 
of Mexico. Unfortunately, those who are not attuned to 
cultural distinctions will lump Puerto Rican veterans into 
the same category as Chicanos because ol their common 
lak^uage. Although Spanish surnames may help to identify 
Puerto Rican and Chicano veterans^ to say thai one can use 
this method to distinguish one-group from the other would 
be erroneous. Geographically. 80% of the Chicano popula^ 
tion is settled in five Southwestern states (Texas, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Arizona and California), while the 
greitter percentage of Puerto Ricans are in the Northeast 
and, of course, Puerto Rico. 

Many Puerto Rican and Chicano veterans will have had 
the problem of a language barrier, for Spanish was the 
prjmary language spoken at home and in their communities. 
Many were not rntrod jc^d to English until the first grade. 
In the past there was no effort made to provide bilingual 
programs and; in tact, in some schools, the students were 
rxit allowed to speak Spanish* Under these circun^tances 
they lagged behind their Englisfvspeaking classmates. Upon 
entry into the military these veterans were frequently given 
training in an occupation which had a norv transferable 
value to civilian life. Because of many negative educational 
experiences, the Spanish-speaking vet«^ran has not eagerly 
sought postsecondary education. For example, between 
1968-1969, 14.4% of Chicano veterans in selected states 
had less than aliigh school education, 57% were high school 
graduates and only 7.6% were college graduates. 

The family plays an important role in the culture of 
both the Puerto Rican and Chicano veterans. Therefore, 
involvement of family may sometimes help to reach these 
veterans. Outreach workers in programs which have these 
veterans as target groups should staff their programs with 
Spanish speaking personnel. The outreach workers should 
be Puerto Rican or Chicano veterans who are members of 
the community, and know what the community's attitude 
is toward the veteran, 

^ Dewloping /nstructionaf Froffl^ms for 
Minority Student Veterans 

To be worthwhile, any instructional program must meei^ 
the specific individual needi of the group with which it is to 
be used. No one curriculum can do this for all minority 
students. There is no single teaching method which is best 
for every minority student. Instructional techniques must 
be individualized, modified and adapted to their specific 
needs and aspirations^ Some teaching techniques which 
have proven effective include utilizing: (t) nnaterials related 
to the student's personal experience, and (2) content which 
allows the students to examine the real world and its 
complexhies. 

Minofjty student veterans must be given .the opportu- 
nity for self-expression. Materials which provide for the 



interjection of their own cultural and social values into the 
educational stream can help to motivate them. Review 
materials are, of course, necessary for reinforcement, and the 
tutorial component is usually the best vehicle fof building 
in reinforcement. Your instructional program should em- 
phasize the development of written and verbal skills. 

In conclusion, remember that minority veterans, like all 
minority people, have b^en Disappointed time and time 
again by programs and agencies designed to serve them: 
Skepticism prevails. Sincerity can easily be misconstrued as 
deception. The best way to demonstrate sincerity and 
empathy is through^ action. When you are able to assist the. 
minority veterans with their problems as rapidly as possible, 
you vwill win the trust and respect necessary for a credible 
program. But never make promises you cannot keep! 

Some general problems that must be addressed when 
serving minority veterans are: (It need for funds m addition 
to G.I. benefits, (2) need for employment due to chroni- 

2ty higher unemployment rates than among Anglo* 
erans, (3) rwed for legal assistance for other than 
honorable discharges, (4) need for extensive non^academic 
special services, (5) need for remedial*tutorial assistance. 

All staff should be aware of the many service organiza- 
tions and agencies which relate to these minority groups. 
Some of them include: ' ^ 



Spaiush^Speaking: 

Mexican American Council^on Education. 
1 300 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 

Association of Mexican American Educators 
Pima College 
2202W. Anklam 
Tucson, Arizona 85709 

G.L Forum 

1515 Xavier Avenue 

Denver,^ Colorado 80204 

SER (Service Employment and Redevelopment Agency) 

Suite 1020 

9841 Airport Blvd. 

Los Angeles, California 90045 

National Council of La Raza l 
1325 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Suite 120 

Washington, DX. 20005 

ASPIRA 

296 5th Avenue 

New York, New York 10001 

Chicano or Puerto Rican 
student organizations 

Crusade for Justice 
Q " 557 Downing Street 
gR^Qenver, Colorado 80202 



Mexican American Legal Fund 
145 9th Street 

San Francisco, California 91703 

Puerto Rican Forum 

296 5th Avenue 

New York, New York 10001 

El Congreso de Asuntos NdCtonal Colegict^es 
AACJC One Dupont Circle,, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Bfack: 

Natibnal Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (NAACPt ' 
1790 Broadway 
New York, New York 10019 

National Urban League (NUL> 

55 East 52 Street 

New York, New York 10022 

Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
330 Auburn Avenue 
Atlanta/ Georgia 30303 

Couticil on Black American Affairs 
AACJC One Dupont Circle NW 
Washington; D.C. 20036 

Indian: 

AIM (American Indian Movement) 
1337 East Franklin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn^ota 55404 

Americans for Indian Dpportunity 
1820 Jeffersoid^l^ce, N.W. 
Washington, DX. 20036 

National Congress of American Indians 
1346 Connecticut Avenue. N.W. 
Suite 312 

Washington, DX. 20036 

Native American Lobby 

17(>0 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. ^ - 

Suite 680 

Washington, DX. 20006 



NatioOal Indian Directory {o^ ^at Inyyortance for identifi^ 
cation of: local urban centers, housing authorities, 
professional organizations, collese student organizations, 
local newspapers, newsletters, consulting firms, Iridian 
desks, BIA offices, etcJ 
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\ :jte Uueo noi^ibie prograrm funded under the G.I, 
iA\ vAi*<:\\ iiaWt^qa^ may organize to assist veterans and 
^•^Vii:iiv\'}n who need ^petial academic assistance. These are 
i:r^fJti^:rnt;ru programs. That is, the utilizatron of any of 
rivv" jjrofjr^tmi hy <|ualifyincj veterans will not detract from 



/ T(ttot *at Supplementary Assistance 

Th . J si<ir-ificant new program for veterans who are 
ii^^r^ijiricj ;;c)ursir of education above high school level on at 
I) hd\i'Mt}w ^iasi^, and who have a deficiency in a 
v.jt>jK*ri v^iicii IS ff?(juired for enir.inr^ to the course, or 
v.'fiuih n wKJisptv^sihlt^ to the successlu) pursuit thereof. . 

Vi.'n>rcjfn vvho are certified to be in need of tutoring may 
rv<>;ivj.^ up ro $50 a month tor nine calendar months or 
«?nuf -i r^uxrxiujm of S450 is utilized tn addition to regular 
'i{Uu::iUon^\ a sistijnce payments. Payment for the cost of 
vjiW bo made to the veteran upon certification by 
Hv.' school [hc^i f?J ihe Assistance is essential to correct a 
iU^ii ,*encv. \2} the tutor chosen is qualified; and (3) the 
tji^jsmrt fnr the iissistance do not exceed the customai'V 
.:hjH}r.'; :f>r simiiiu individual instruction afforded non* 

h fnr^sf be understood that this assistance is available 
(,ni> i;^ v-r(^^Jns who rt^cjuire it to Dvoid failure, not for 
wJio dt.^^(fe to improve their academic standing. The 
T^T-M" fo^ this *fssisUMice may occur most often during the 
iit ',\ v^\3T^^, ,if :yf entrance into a course of education. 

An jpr'l^c;nion jnfl t?nrollment certification for indivi* 
KUi.fi rtjtoru-ji i-^ss* stance. Form 21E*1990T, available from 
4^^y Vf'cians AdminisiTa\jOn office, must be submitted to 
ihn fviiior if office of jurisdiction before benefits can be 
iJmu^K'ii. f*;3\ mi^nts fot a tutorial program will be made after 
ihf^ nfoa'arfr hi^s txigud. This forn\ containing the necessary 
jppirc:;HK>fi ^-Ki cendication data, may be filed monthly, or 
^: the co^^^P^ettcn of the proqram, 

Thn Vtrit^^rrjrn Adminisuation recommends that tutoring 
ufi .1 fWf'to one basis. In no instance will VA sanction a 
r^,!c).Mni^ r^itio Hfcater tfian tfiree-tO*one. 



ConsidBrations* Relating to The EstabHshment 
of a Tu tor tai Assistance Program 

• Determination of tutor qualifications. Many options are 
open to a college. An institution may certify advanced 
students, particularly veterans who evidence particular 
academic competencies. High school teachers, qualified 
faculty wives, and graduate students from neighboring 
universities-may also be certified. College faculty may be 
limited or excluded from tutoring. Most colleges exclude 
a teacher, from tutoring his own students. Each college 
determines its own qualificatrons, . 

Many colleges report the successful utilization of ad^ 
vanced students, preferably veterans, in tutoring roles. 
Students v^o tutor veterans are paid through tutorial 
assistance funds. Those tutoring non-veterans are paid 
through colle;e work/study funds. Peer counseling can 
be very beneficial to both persons in the tutorial 
relationship, A veteran who tutors gains increased aca* 
' demic competence and additional financial assistance. 
The veteran 'who is tutored' gains necessary academic 
assistance at no . cost to himself or his entitlement, A 
campus veterans' club may be able to assist in the 
selection of qualified tutors, perhaps even in the planning 
and development of the program, 

• Compilation of list of^ tutors* Each college should 
establish and regularly revise a list of approved, qualified 
tutors, 

• Establish niBnt of pay scale. Each college should establish 
a pay scale which shall not exceed custnmary charges for 
similar individual instruction afforded non-veterans. This 
pay scale may vary according to the education and 
qualiTications of the tutor, 

• Designation of responsibility for administration of tutor- 
ing prografTK The basic responsibility for administering 
the program should be assigned to one office, probably 
either the learning resources center or the office of the 
academic dean. Coordination with the registrar's office 
aid the business office may be necessary^ 

• Determination of administrative procedure and de\/elop^ 
ment of appropriate Implementation forms, A college is 
free to develop whatever procedures and iriripiementing 
forms it considers most appropriate- 
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• Detmnirmtton of p^yawnt proc&dum. Each ooHege 
should decide upon the payment procedure to be 
followed. It IS possible for the veteran to pay the tutor 
directly. Most colleges consider it wise to supervise both 
the tutoring process and the payment procedure. Since 
payment is not received until approximately 60 days 
after tutoring begins^ many coHeges are paying tutors 
directly^ the veteran then pays the college. Payrrtent 
forms should be filed either at the end of every month, 
or at the end of a term. Payments will protidbly be 
received by the veteran within 30 days after receipt of 
form 1990*T by the Veterans Administration Regional 
Office (V.A.R.O.).. 

• NoHffcMtion of V^matu Admin^trwtiotK Before begin* 
ning the progran^ notify the adjudication officer at your 
V.A.R.O. that you are establishing a tutorial assistance 
progrjm. In a brief letter outline basic descriptive 
inf6rmation on tutor qualifications, pay scale for tutor* 
ing, making certain to assure awareness of your knowl* 
edge of the limitations and procedures lefative to tutorial 
assfstartce. 

Some Questiom Raised by Cofteges 

Can Vewam In ftenm<U9/ Pragtmm Receive Tuioriat 
A$titt9ncePaymeht$? 

Section l69l of PL9l*219 provides that a veteran may 
be enrolled parttime or fulltime In refresher or deficiency 
courses (as opposed to Individualized tutorial help) without 
charge against his regular GJ. entitlement However, for a 
student to receive tutorial assistance he must be enrolled in 
a course of education abo^ high school level on at least a 
halHime basis. If a student were registered halHime in 
remedial, refresher courses ^nd half*time in college level 
courses, he could receive^ tutorial assistance in either area. 

H<iw £arty In A Term Cen Studma Be Bnrotfed in 
Tutori$iAt$iimnee? 

As soon as it can be determined that they have a 
deficiency in a siibiect. Pre-tettt or early diagnostic tesU are 
appropriate devices for such determination. It is essential 
that students receive tutoring while there is time to renwdy 
deficiencies. 

Mey A SttKhnt Bf Tutored in Ignore Then One Coune At 
TheSemeTinte? 

The only limitation on tutoring is monetary. (There is a 
maximum li^viit of $4S0 per individuaU 



An im/ftmentetion Modei 

The following model and implementation form is 
an adaptation of several existing tutorial programs. It 
is merely an example, purposely complicated to 
illustrate a range af possibilities. Each college will 
wish to develop its own model and form, hopefully in 
a simpler format. A college ivith a veterans' affairs 
officer nuy simplify the procedure greatly by using 
him throughout as college representative for a variety 
of functions. 

Studant^instrvetor 

1. Either may initiate a request for tutorial 
- assistance. 

2. Instructor completes an internal recommenda* 
tion form for tutorial assistance and sends tt to the 
academic dean (or other approved college official). 

3. Academic dean verifies need on internal recom- 
mendation form. 

Student^Lwning Resources Center 

1. Student and learning resources center veterans* 
advisor (or other approved college official) agree on 
selection of tu^ from a master list 

2. L.R.C. veterahs' advisor assists in arranging 
tutorial time and location; explaining Schedule and 
Charge Form. 

Student^Tutor 

1 . Agree on tutorial time and location. 

2. Tutor maintains a monthly record of tutorial 
hours in duplicate, one copV for regisuar's use. 

' Student^Re^trar (Veterans' Affairs Director) 

1. Registrar and student complete Form 21E- 
19(X>*T In duplicate from information on Schedule 
and Charge Form (certified by tutor); registrar 
maintains a file of copies of all forms. 

2. Registrar or student promptly forwards Form 
21E*19g0-T to VA regional office for reimbursenrtent 
to student 
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The following letters and implementation forms have 
been developed end used bv Macomb County Communis 
College, Werrea M jchigia 



Letter Sent to Instructors 
Dear Professor: 

We are hkiatmg a program of tutorial assistance for 
veterans 

1. who are taking at least six aedit hours at the college 
teyel. 

2. who have academic deficiencies or might be in danger 
of tailing vour course if they do not get intemive academic 
help. 

We feel that one good way to get help for a veteran in 
need is to pair him with another student vMho is doing well 
in the same class and seems capable of giving academic 
assistance. For this service the student-tutor would receive 
from ttie veteran a fee of $2.00 per hour. Subsequently, the 
veteran would be reimbursed bv the Veterans Administra- 
tion up to a maximum of $50,00 a month for up to nine 
months or until a pool of $450 is used up. 

If you have in your classes veterans who are in need of 
such academic help, please explore the veteran's interest in 
utilizing a student tutor. If the veteran is interested, 
determine which of the better students ih the class might be 
available for such tutoring, Submit the tist of prospective 
tutors to your division director for approval. After ap- 
FTOVat, reoontact the veteran and offer him a ctioke from 
the approved list of tutors* 

When tfie matching of veteran and tutor is accompliitied, 
fiH out Section A of the attached Form (VtC #1) and 
forward to ttie Registrar in Room 0*212. 

Sincerely* 



VBTBRANS TUTORING 
(VtCD 



Section A fro be filled out by the instructbi^t 



:toi^> 



Date 



This is to certify that 



^ame of the Veteran to be uitond 



Adcirett of the veteran to tw tutored 



City Zip Code 

needs tutorial assistance chje to academic deficiency; 



Course name and niimbtr 



and that 



Namt of student tutor 



Addrtt* of ttudint tutor 



City 



Zip Code 



Phom numbar of itudsnt tutor 
is qualified to tutor him 



-^ERANS INFORMATION CENTER 



end. 



tame of Instructor 



School address & exttntfon No. of Instructor 
(Oonotde^) 

Section B (To be fiUed out by the registrar and reti^ned to 
the Veterans Information Center 0*31 1). 



This is to certify that 



i^ enrolled 



in Macomb County Community College^^ 



Numbtr of Credit Hours 
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Sioratur* of Rtetttnr 

27 



TO THE VETERAN BEING TUTORED 



Dear Student: 



A fellow student has been selected to 9ive you the academic Vou have been selected as a student tutor to help a veteran 
help you need to avoid the possibility of failing who is a classmate of yours with his academic work in 



Name A No. of Count 

Please make arrangements to meet with him and pay him a 
fee of $2 an hour up to a maximum of $50 fbr. a month. As 
a veteran, you will be reimbursed for this by the Federal 
Government after completing VA Form 1990>Twh'ch you 
will receive from the Veterans information Center. Please 
, keep a record of dates and hours of your tutt>ring sessions. 

VOUR TUTOR IS; 



Mime' 



Addrew 



City Zip Code 



PhoAi Number 

Get in touch with your tutor right away and begin meeting 
with him. If you experience continued difficulties, it is 
suggested that you make an appointment vrith a counselor 
by visiting 0*312 or calling (phone number). 

GOOO LUCKI 

Sincerely, 



Name of Coune 

Make your own arrangements for meeting with this student 
veteran and charge him $2 an hour for your help. Although 
the veteran pays you directly, he will get his money back 
from the Federal Government up to a maximutn of $50 for 
a month. 

You will be paid for yo^ time, t»jt you will O^t mere than 
money from the job you do if you can also feel the 
satisfaction of helping a fellow student who mi^t have 
failed a course if it were not for your help. > 

The student you wilt tutor is: 



Name 



Addreu 



Dty Zip Code 



Phone Nufnber 

Get in ^ch with him right away and begin working with 
him. 

Sincerely, 



Veterans Information Center 



Veterans Information Center 



Tips for Tutors 

1. Find out where the student is having difficulty. Ask 
h(m^ of course, but also 90 over the work he has already 
done for the cour^ and do some problems with him or 
have him carefully defir>e something in the subiect 
matter or write something. 

2. Remember to concentrate on or>e difficulty at a time * 
and be sure it's the EASIEST difficulty to solve. If 
»omebody'^ spelling is worse than his capitalization, 
start by tea^ng him capitalization. 

3. Go to the Programmed Learning Center (Learnir>g 
Resources Building) with him and find out whether there 
are any programs in the areas of difficulty you have 
discovered. Rerpember when you walk into the Center 
you are under the iurisdiction of tne instructors ther« 
andflHist listen to their advice. 

4. Study with him for tests and 90 over the tests with him 
when you 0et them back. 

5. Remember your iob is to help. Don't expect miracles 
and don't lose your patience. If you were in the place of 
the person being helped, you would want your tutor to 
"keep his cool" also. 

6. Don't forget to check back with the instructor. He is 
tfiere to help you. 

7. If you have any dtffioilttes whatever, get in touch with 
the Veterans Information Center (Room D^312) imme^ 
diately. 

Conclusions and Recorrmendations 
The intent of the Veterans Tutoring Program is to 
provide a maximum of educational support to all veterans 
in academic trouble, especially the disadvantaged. The 
sub>chapter heading of the program is "Special Assistance 
for the Educationally DisadvaritagedL" But it is. impossible 
to believe that in a school the size of the University of 
California at Los Angeles there are only 2& disadvantaged 
veterans -in need of tutoring. This is not to poim an 
accusing finger at a school doing pioneer vM>rk in veterans' 
education, but merely to point out a difficulty tfiat 
veterans education faces. All institutions of higher learning 
must set up veterans* tutoring programs^ but, even if they 
do, they may not reach a large majority of those in needL 

What can the schools do? Ttwy can redouble their 
efforts at publicityi and they can establish a system for 
processing tutoring forms which involves a minimum 
number of steps. Although some dishonesty may result 
from loosentr>g up procedures to allow for broader use^ the 
possibility of a modicum of deception may be a small price 
to pay for reacNng an ever increasing segment of the 
disadvantaged. 

Also, it would seem plausible in the light of the evidence 
to emphasize the idea of one disadvantaged student veteran, 
dmhtly advancedi tutoring another disadvantaged student 
Tpiran, slightly behmd. This would maximize identifica- 



tion and create federally funded part time work for 
students on a tight^ budget. There is no evidence in tfie 
literature that tutors need to be highly qualified 

fL Pre Coffege Pro-ams For Veterans 
The Law 

If a veteran or other eligible person feels that he r>eeds 
some refresher or remedial work to enter a postsecondary 
institution, what can he do? Under the Law (Title 38. 
Chapter 34, Subchapter V. Section 1691 he has a separate 
entitlement, not chargeable to his entitlement for post^ 
secondary education. With this entitlement he can: 

1. Complete high school. 

2. Complete a GED program which will lead to a high 
school equivalency certification. 

3. Cor^lete refresher or deficiency courses or obtain other 
preparatory or special assistance to matriculate in a 
postsecondary institution. Being a high $chr)ol graduate, 
or even having some college, does not make him 
ineligible for this latter goal. 

The ber>efits paid are the same as for tfie regular G.L 
Bill, except that the veteran is not eligible for tutoring 
while trainir>g under this section (upless he is pursuir>g these 
courses on a part-time basis and is also enrolled in college 
level studies for a minimum of six credit hours). 

New provisions have made it easier for postseconda*^ 
institutions to set up such programs. They can measure 
"deficiency, remedial or refresher courses" "on a quarter or 
semester hour basts, if considered by the school to be credit 
hour courses for other administrative purposes^ and other 
undergraduate courses at the school are measured on a 
credit hoi*r basis." (Department of Veterans Ber>efits 
Circular 20-72-8^, Appendix C, paragraph lid Noven>* 
ber 13, 1973L Thus at a school vvhere twelve credit hours is 
full-time for veterans for credit courses^ twelve credit hours 
equivalent can be full*time for "deficiency, remedial or 
refresher courses." Naturally, it is still possible to measure 
courses on a clock-hour basts itwenty-five clock^houn 
equals full-time). In a high school or other setting where 
clock-hours are the regular coU^se measurements dock^ 
hours must be used- 
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State Approving A^ncy 

Pre-college programs will naturally Very from institution 
to institution. However, no program\is eligible for VA 
benefits unless it has prior approval of 1^ Swe Approving 
Agency (See list in Chapter 7). This i^ency should be 
worked with closely from the very beginning of program 
planning, ^ \ 

Diatfi^osts 

All veterans who are candidates for a pre^college 
program r>eed some refresher courses in order to matricu- 
late stjcoessfully in a postsecomtary environment However, 
veterans will be at different levels of competence in the 



basic skills of reading, writing, and mathematics. In order to 
place them properly, they must be given ..i adequate 
diagnosis. There is some justifiable resistance on the part of 
educators to testing because it tends to pigeon^hole people. 
Nevertheless, without a battery of tests, students and 
programs could be critically mismatched. A testing program 
need not be extensive— a Neicon-Denny reading test and the 
math section of The Wide Range Achievement Test take a 
good deal less than an hour—but it has to exist. Of course, 
it ought to be supplemented by personal counseling, as 
testing alone generally offers the student insufficient 
guidance. 

Once tested, the students may fall conveniently jjito 
three groups: those whose skills are below the fevellvhere 
they can conveniently prepaie foi the equivalent of high 
school completion, those who can conviently prepare for 
such completion and, finally, those who need some sort of 
refresher before beginning to matriculate in a postsecon- 
dary institution. Naturally, these groups may be^mixed or 
not: the choice'can be made to deal on!y with one or two 
of these groups, referring others elsewhere. A pre-college 
program would still be possible. 

Kinds of Programs 

The curriculum at any level must emphasize the basic 
skills of reading, writing and mathematics. However, such 
emphasis need not exclude inventiveness on the part of the 
instructional staff. Reading, writing and mathematics can 
use materials specially adapted to the target population, 
two characteristics of which must be in the forefront of the 
minds of planners; veterans are adults, not adolescents, and 
veterans deficient in basic skills have problems adjusting to 
school and need extensive counseling in many cases. In fact, 
it may be that counseling, and not skills, is at the heart of a 
pre-col'ege prog.'am for veterans. 

Instructional Options 

At each postsecondary institution, a prexollege program 
for veterans will be established under particular cf>ni;trarnts 
of cost, existing facilities and instructional preferences. 
Therefore, it m?y be well to know that several television 
series exist to prepare students for the high school 
equivalency examination and that a very large number of 
programmed seif-teaching materials are commercially avail- 
able. Although it is yet to be demonstrated that personal 
counseling can take place via these media^ it is nevertheless 
true that they produce real learning under certain circum* 
. stances at no .great instructional expense. This Is not to say 
the small-group classroom is not a viable option to a 
postsecondary institution inclined to offer a pre-college 
program in that manner. 

///. Pre-College Programs for Servicemen-PREP 

PREP, the Pre'-discharge Education Program, (PL-92-540 
Title 38, Chapter 34, Sections 1695-97A), is a program 
^-'most exactly parallel to the 169t program just reviewed. 
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The main difference is thai the target population is 
servicemen rather than veterans and that the monies that 
fund the PREP entitlement can be used only for instruc* 
tlonal expenses since the federal government is already 
providing servicemen vyith subsistence. All of the funds, 
then, go to the school for operational expenses. However, 
the checks are sent to the serviceman in his name and must 
be endorsed over to the school. One check is sent out to 
cover the whole costs of an enrolli;nent period. In some 
cases, the men may go to school entirely on duty time: 
moreover, the law enjoins base commanders to let the men 
go at (east half-time on duty: however, the mission of the 
base may be such that the PREP program must be given 
entirely off-duty. In any case, the first stop in starting a 
PREP program is a meeting between the schooi^ the base 
commander and the base education officer. 

The American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges, Program for Veterans and Servicemen, has de- 
veloped extensive guidelines, program models and a list of 
consultants. 

A Model Program: 
Oscar Hose Junior College 

Oscar Rose Junior College, a new, innovativ^.^ college, is 
situated iust outside of Oklahoma City adjacent to Tinker 
Air Force Base. The program assists the veteran in the 
attainment of the three broad objectives: 1) increased 
self^confidence as a student and perfon, 2) mastery of the 
academic skills needed for college success, a:>d 3) under- 
standing of the factors involved in developing a realistic 
career education plan. The Veterans Special Education 
Project enrolls only veterans not normally admitted to a 
college or university because of their past academic 
performance. Over half the students are non-white (Black, 
Chicano, Indian) Vietnam^era veterans. 

Four courses have been especially designed to help 
students eliminat? academic deficiencies. They are develop- 
mental readings, English composition, psyCtiology (personal 
adjustment), and basic math. The program, which lasts 16 
weeks, provides for classes five days per week, two hours 
per day, or during especially arranged evening hours., 
Veterans can opt to take proficiency exams through which 
twelve hours of college credit may be earned if they pass. 
Because there has been a close articulation between Oscar 
Rose College and other higher education institutions in the 
state of Oklahoma, the credits earned are transferable. This 
is very important for veterans who Indicate early in their 
program of study that they desire to transfer eventually to 
a four-year program. 

Special Services 

In addition to classroom instruction, the student also has 
available to him tutorial help through an office which is 
part of the college learning resources center. The veteran 
may come to the center to receive help from instructors as 
well as peer tutors who are paid by the V.A. assistance 
program. Help rs available any time of the day or evening. 



special curriculum/tutoriai service^ are being developed 
through the Veterans Special Education Project. These 
packages offer the veterans the option of selection of one 
or more of many iearning techniques. The veterans may 
utiliee the educational hardware (8mm films, slide pro- 
jectors, videotapes, filmstrips, tape recordersi or any 
number of specially developed workbooks/sheets that best 
suit fheir learning styles. (William Knox, instructional 
coordinator, has stated that these curriculum packages will 
btfnefit all students at the college, as welK) 

The counseling program has been designed to reduce 
projected dropout rates and to help students maintain good 
grade point averages by identifying learning difficulties and 
developing remedies. Academic, career, and personal coun* 
seling are provided to the veteran, ar>d the program is itself 
performance- oriented so that upon completion of counsel- 
ing sessions the veteran will have selected, with the 
counselors' aid, a.i academic program commensurate with 
his potential as a student, as well as a practical or realistic 
career. 

Family counseling, if needed, is coordinated with the 
Midale Center. Veterans with family and personal problems 
are often referred to the psychological staff there. 

An employment referral system has been established at 
the school; a file of local employers who have hired 
veterans is kept for job leids- When one veteran leaves a job 
he refers another veteran to fill his slot, 

A loan fund has been developed with the help of the 
iocal American Legion post, the Sears Roebuck Founda- 
tion, the college's board of trustees, and local businessmen. 

A unique feature of the Oscar Rose program rs the 
multi-hat approach of the veterans project staff-all of 
whom perform at different times in the role of recruiters, 
counselors, administrators and,'or teachers. There are, how- 
ever, six outreach workers who are paid at the rate of S2.00 
per hour and work three hours daily, five days per week, 
contacting veterans by telephone, personal tetter, and visits- 
These workers have indicated that one of their most 
successful means of reaching the veteran has been through 
his wife, girlfriend, and relatives who are media oriented 
and respond readily to the massive publicity effort that the 
college launches through newspaper articles, radio, and 
television *;pots. When the veterans project begin in June, 
1972, there was a total oi 930 veterans enrolled at the 
college; now the figure exceeds 1,300. 





There are many disabled Vietnam veterans who need the 
' assistance your college could provide, if you are contem- 
plating enrolling disabled veterans at'your mstitution, the 
^ following consrderat/ons may aid you. 

In 1970, the Veterans Administration rioted, that 18.4% 
- of Vietnam amputees had. multiple amputations or , other 
. : -. maior disabilitias-as compared to 9,2% of Korean conflict 
arnputees, and 5.7% of W,W. II amputees, ^ 

In fiscal tyear 1972, 330,000 Vietnam eira veterans were 
/receiving disability compensations: 165,500 of these dis- 
abled veterans registered with the Veterans' Employment 
Sei-v.ice-of which 33,700 (20,4%) were placed in jobs of 
150 "days or more, while only 4,800 were placed in training 
prograrris, 

RetieriV V,A. figures indicate that only 18,000 disabled . 
veterari^/are enrolled in V.A, Vocational Rehabilitation {a 
drop of 2;b00 from the prior year), 

\ The Campus Scene ' 

Are your, campus facilities accessible for the sever'ely 
disabled veteran? Does each building to be used by the 
severely disabled veteran have: ramp entrances,' w\de 
doorways, elevators, a wheelchair, accessible bathroom, and. 
lowered drinking fountains? 

Your physical,^ plant must be altered if *t is not 
barrier-free. Administrators wiU probably find the cost of 
alterations to be much lower than-iirst imagined. You do 
not always have to bring the disabled vet to the class—you 
can bring the class to "the disabled vet. If a severely disabled 
vet is scheduled for a cfass on the third floor of a building 
with no elevator, .why ^hot trade room assignments w\ih a 
ground level class? 

If your campus presents formidable physical barriers, 
and you cannot affect cK^nge-then cJbn't try^ to enroll 
disabled students. However;: you can provide referral 
services to other barrier-fr^e institutions and community 
service Ofganizetions, , ^/ 

One Exarhpfe 

With the cooperation of the administrators of Southwest 
Minnesota St^te College, the school's veterans' club (a 
. NACV affiliate) provided the impetus to make the campus 
Q barrier-free. The college began offering disabled students a 
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complete therapy room, a therapist, and special counseling 
]n academic and social areas. 

Shortly thereafti^r, the business district of Marshall, 
Minn, was encouraged to become equally barrier-frae. 
Wheelchair-wide sections of curb were cut out and made 
into short ramps. Soon,'^prfir;ticaily every business entrance 
became accessible. \ 

The college prinfled brochures op its accessibility, and 
produced a slide presentation. These communication tools 
are used ^ith the cooperation of organizations which corne" 
in^regular Contact .with disabled, veterans. . 

Outreach Cons/derations 

Before beginning your active search for disabled vet- 
erens, be sure that you are very familiar with Chapter 13, 
Title 38 of the U,S, Code, This is the Veterans Administra- 
tion Vocational Rehabilitation section, A veteran with a 
30% service-connflected disability rating or more is eligible 
for payment for tuition, books, fees, and a subsistence 
allow/ance of S170, Jf single. The V,A, will provide 
counselling and pre-enrollment testing for these veterans 
without cost, . , . 

- ' If ydur school does not have, a copy of Title 3B, a copy 
may be obtained from the U,S, Senate or House Commit- 
tees on Veterans Affairs. A representative from your V,A, 
Regional Office tould help you become more informed on 
programs for disabled veterans. 

Although the V,A, spends large amounts of time and 
money informing wounded vets about their benefitSj they 
rn'iss a few. During my travels, I have found a large number 
of disabled veterans who knew nothing of V,A, Vocational 
Rehabilitation benefits until en interested school official or 
fellow vet informed them.. 

Finding the Disabled Veteran 

Naturally^ the first possible contect point is the V.A, or 
military hospital nearest the colleget The war is over, but 
.many Vietnam veterans are still in the long process of 
treatment for their combat wounds, Telk to someone from 
the hospital director's staff for .guidance. One tip-the 
hospital recreation officer is frequently an effective con- 
tact, 
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Inteivitw [he il^lff di the V,A. Regional OHice, parti 
cufaJy the Coun<;eiling Services Division and the coniact 
reprf sentatives. Also located at the V.A. Regio^^i! (j*tLce 
are other mvaluabPe people, the Servtcc Officers of the 
Disabled American Veterans, the American Leg»on, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, AMVETS, Jewish War Veterans, the 
Paralysed Veterans of Americd, <3nd the Mifrtary Order of 
the Purpte Heart, My experiences have taijght me that tho^e 
men are smcerely dedicated to helping disabled veterans 
improve their lives. The Service Officers can provide 
excellent advice to you. 

F inally, but Jiol least in imporiancv-, adopt The peer 
group concept. Hire your disabled veteran students and 
young non-disabled veteran students to be outreach work- 
ers. M youf funds ate limited— encour^age the same indivi- 
duals to volunteer to pass on the good news about your 
mstTtutfon to their wounded friends. Under 1972 revisions 
to the GJ. Bill, a new V.A. community services work study 
program has been organized. Veteran students are to he 
employed for 100 hours in various capacities for which 
they will receive $250. Among the possible areas in which 
these veteratis may be employed are veterans ouueach 
programs. Veterans with a 30% or more disability rating are 
to be given preference. This program may be anoiber 
possible resource for your outreach program. Contact your 
local VARO for more information. 

Approaching and Keeping the Disabled Veteran 

There is one aniversai rule concerning disabled veterans^ 
They are peoplei 

Try to deal with the disabled vet, not as an amputee, 
parapalegic or Quadrapalcgic — but as a fjerson who happens 
to be disabled. Try to let the veteran know you're 
interested in his future. 

Certain services should be avai/abJe to the disal>lecl 
veteran attending your school. Hopefully, there will bo 
on-campus counseUit^g in jcademic, career and social areas. 

The disabled veteran's relationships with other disabled 
students should facilitated. For example, m Dallas, 
disabled students, veterans and non-veterans, with the help 
of schoof officials, formed an N.P.O, dub (Not Psyched 
Out} at Eastfield Community College, tn addition to 
provfding fellowship for the disabled, the club became a 
forum for exchange with key college staff persons. 

The disabled vet should have coiitacts with non-disabled 
veterans attending the school. The easiest way for this to 
occur would be through a campus veterans club. 



serve the disabled rion veteran population you will have tc 
become familiar with the various state and federal Vocd 
tional Rehabilitation programs, grants and scholarships. 
You will need to develop a sepaiafe system of contact 
referrals. 

Significant Resources 

The President's Committee on 
The Employment of the Handicapped 
Department of Lal)or Buildinq 
I4th and Constitution Ave.^ N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20210 

BJinded Veterans Association 
1735 DeSales Street, N.W. 
Washington, D C. 20036 

Paralyzed Veterans of America 
3636 16th Street, IM.W. 
Washington, D C. 20010 

Disabled American Veteians 
1221 Massachusetts Ave, N.W, 
Washington, D.C. 20003 

Committee for the Hondicapperl 
People to People P' ogram 
1146 16th St. IM.W. 
Washington, D,C. 20036 



Implications for the Disabled Non- Veteran 

As^umintj yoi.i are moving forward with a barricr free 
campus and a disabled veterans outreach program, you are 
now m a position to help all disabled citizens- After all, 
wheelchair ramps do not have si9ns, "Disabled Vets Only", 

The unique problem with the non-veteran, disabled 
popuk ^ion )s thai tlity dre not eligible ror V.A. Hospitaliza 
O tior ar,d Vocational Rehabilitation benefits. To effectively 
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While not suffering the devastating effect of physical ox 
mental injury, The men and women who receive less-i*ian- 
honorable tlii^charges are handicapped in iheir ^attempt to 
resume their places in society. Most of them have not 
connmittecl serious crimes, but have gotten into trouble, 
often as a consequence of using alcohol or druo^, or both. 
Others suffered discrinninatory treatment, went AWOL at a 
time of stress, or went berserk marking time the last few 
months after a combat tour in Vietnann. 

There are those who for nnental or psychological reasons 
should not have been inducted in the first p)ace. Often 
under 20 years old, their chief character defect was 
immaturity. Many waived their rights, or did not know 
their rights, and accepted an administrative discharge to get 
out fast or to avoid the greater threat of a court martia). 

The statistfcs are revealing: 



DOD Figures (Discharges from All Services) 





Honor- 




Unde. 


Bad 


DisKOMn 




able 


General 


Sirdble 


Conduct 


orable 


1969 


995,941 


18,053 


1L208 


3,562 


187 




(96.79%) 


(1.75%) 


(1.08%) 


(.34%) 




1972 


802,394 


43.419 


40,018 


4,167 


356 




(90.12%) 


(4.87%) 


(4.49%) 


f.46%) 


(.03%) 



Department of the Army: Rac^aJ Breakckiwn for Fiscal Year 1972 
Separations Und^f Conditions Other Than Honorable 

jJndesirable (%l Bad Conduct (^Pij^honorable (%) 

Caucasian 25,006 ($3.1) 1,334 (78.4) t78 (66J) 

Neofo 4,866 (16.1) 352 (20.7) 87 (32j6) 

Otl-jr 233 f .8) 16 ( .9) 2 ( ,7) 

Total 30,105 1^702 267 

. It is noted ttiat the services state that a general discharge 
is an tionorabl& one and often include them in statistics for 
honorable discharges. The geiieral discharge carries a stigma 
for a veteran that often prejudices hts opportunities for 
employment, and also has an effect upon his own self-image 
which may hinder him in other areas. 

Another stigma borne by the veteran is the SPN number ^ 
which is supposed to give the 'Veason and authority" for 
discharge. These SPN numbers, supposedly secret code 
numbers known only by the military services and the VA, 
are pifjjiic knowledge today and many employers have 
known^ their meaning for years. Mostly derogatory in 

lature, the SPN numbers characterize an indivtduars 



discharge for "Ineptitude", "Unctean Habits'', "Anti^Social 
Personality'', "Drug Addication", "Habits and Traits of 
Character fVfanifested^ by Anti-social Amoral Trends", 
"Mental Deficiency", "PersonalilV Disorder", and "Anti- 
Social Personality". SPN codes appear on Separation Paper 
DD214 under / /c, usually on general and undesirable 
discharges. However, stigmatizing SPN numbers sometimes 
appear on honorable discharges and adversely affect even 
veterans who have received honorable discharges. 

A major impact of the I ess- than- honorable discharge 
upon the veteran is the denial of veterans benefits. There is 
a range of eligibility for different veterans benefits that is 
not generally known. Both the honorabfe discharges and 
the general discharge entitle the veteran to all benefits. The 
dishonorable discharge and the bad^corvduct discharge 
(grven by a general court-martial) bar a veteran from ail 
benefits. In the gray area whereby a veteran fTiay or may 
not receive benefits are the undesirable discharge and the 
bad^conduct discharge given by special court-marttaL Ac- 
cording to statute, veterans with these kinds of discharges 
may 5Pply to the Veterans Administration for- some 
benefits including educati'^^al assistance: hospital care; 
home, farm, business ioans, ind vocational rehabilitation, 
and the VA will deter mine eii^ibiltty for these benefits. The 
determination of the VA, according to the wording of the 
statute, is based on whether the discharge "was not under 
dishonorab/e condkions/' Very few veterans know of this 
provision and have sought individual adjtjdication. Further- 
more, the VA has acted favorably on very few of ihose who 
have applied, although they have stated that "in these 
determinations all reasonable doubt is resolved in favor of 
the veteran". 

U the fotmer sersficeman has received a less-than* 
honorable discharge that i£ not t^e result of a general 
court^martial, he mav file an application before the 
appropriate Army, Coast Guard or Air Force Discharge 
Review Board. The application, however, must be filed 
within 15 years after the date of the discharge. The 
statutory authority of the Board is set forth in 
10 U.S. C. 1553. In addition, each Board has issued regula- 
tions which appear in the Code of Federal Regulations and 
may be obtained from the Boards. Review of discharge rs 
not automatic; it must be applied for and justified. 

The appeals of dishonorable and bad conduct discharges 
from general court s-nnartial go to the Boards for Correction 
of Military Records of the different services. These are 
civilian boards and application must be made ^vithin three 
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years after the applicant finds the erro»^ or inju^tict* Thpse 
Boards may aJso review actions taken by the Discharge 
Review Boards. These ^Boards do not grant a hearing as a 
ri9ht but only i1 the Board thinks such ^ hearing is 
necessary. 

For further information about the Procedures for the 
appeals procedures and how to get assistance, refer to the 
AVC "Handbook— Facts on Other- than. Honorable Dis- 
charges and What Can Be Done About Them", available 
from the American Veterans Committee^ 1333 Connecticut 
Avenue Washington, D C. 20036, (202) 293-4B90. A 

nominal fee of S,50 'S charged for a single copy to cover 
costs of printing, mailing and handhng. Reduced rates are 
available for larger quantities,} 
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The rnability of Vietnam veterans to readjust to civiJian 
society after a tour of duty in Indo-China has been dubbed 
^'Po*t*Vietnam Syndrome", or PVS, 

PVS may extend from a mere frustration on the part of 
the veteran Jn not being able* to find a job to a severe 
psychological disorder requiring psychiatric assistance. 
Although readjustment problems, to some degree, affect all 
Vietnam era vtiterans, the term PVS as defined by most 
experts applies specifiially to those serving in a combat 
zone. Charm Shatan, New York University, .cites basic 
characteristics of the syndrome as they evolved out of "rap 
groups" in the New York City area, Dr. Shatan lists them as 
guilt feelings, scapegoating, identification with the aggres- 
sor, alienation, and doubt about their continued ability to 
love others. 

At a recent conference held on emotional needs of 
Vietnam era veterans, initiated by the National Council of 
Churches, the following assumptions were outlined by the 
conference organizers: 

1) The Vietnam era veteran is in a unique situation 
compared to that of vet&rans following other wars, in 
terms of meaning given to his service experience, and 
the reception given him as a person bv the civilian 
society. 

2| Many veterans mistrust established services in the 
mental health field, including clinics, practitioners, V,A, 
services, and university health centers. For some, this 
means a rejection of those who are offering the 
treatment and a rejection of the environment in which 
the service is offered. For others, it is a rejection of the 
fact that these agencies seem to imply that the veterans 
themselves have problems. Some veterans believe that 
society is sick, and it is only band aid relief to fix the 
individual sore, 

3) Vietnam era veterans in large numbers experience 
.frustration of at least two important kinds: those 
resulting because needed services (such as jobs, housing, 
and education) are not being provided; and those 
resulting from feelings about the meaning of their 
military experience, 

4) Vietnam era veterans have something to teach the rest 
of America which only they can do, 

Dr, Victor DeFazio, a psychologist at Queensborough 
Community College, states that many individuals believe 
^ Jr status as veterans is a liability. DeFazio further 



comments, "Many even refuse to tell jaeople, whom they do 
not know well, that they are veterans. It seems accurate to 
say that the general population is very uninformed about 
veterans and their problems (both economic and psycholog- 
ical).'' 

The Post Vietnam Syndrome has received a good deal of 
notice by Dr. Robert uifton, Yale psychiatrist, and author 
of a recently published book on the Vietnam veteran 
entitled Home From The War. Dr, Lifton has. been most 
vocal in depicting the extensive permeation of miental 
problems among returning Vietnam veterans. 

In describing the nature of the, Vietnam war as "extra- 
ordinarily cruel," he elaborates by stating, "The enemy 
they were fightfng in terrible ways often turned out to be 
the women and children they theoretically were sent to 
save," Lifton believes, "To survive, to make these experi- 
ences endurable, to remain physically and psychologically 
intact, the Gl's had to become dehumanized," . . 

In. a series of articles published in the Washington 
Star^News, reported by-Michael Satchell, on the subject of 
emotional needs, the following facts described the problem, 

"In fiscal 1972, the V,A, discharged 68,901 physi- 
cally wounded Vietnam era veterans from its hos* 
pitals and 45,788 psychiatric, psychotic, apd neuro- 
logical patients. The latter group is not counted in the 
Pentagon's totals of Vietnam casualties. 

One V<A, Study by psychologist Ceil Peck, estimates 
that about one in four Vietnam era veterans who end 
up as psychiatric patients in V,A. hospitals have 
attempted suicide. n 

Readjustment problems have alyvays shown up in 
other ways: In the high'ir^cidence of Vietnam vets in 
prison populations, in the high unemployment rate, 
and perhaps most visible of'aJl, the use of drugs," 

Veterans Administration medical directors are becoming 
increasingly aware of the psychological problems infecting 
returning veterans. One" V.A. report shows a basic insight 
into the problem as it concludes: , 

'The World War II Gl knew why he fought, had the 
unequivocal support of his countrymen, returned 
with pride and received extensive recognition and 
appreciation. In stark contrast, the Vietnarin service- 
man is ambivalent and uncertain about the war he has 
fought, knows that the cause for which he fought is 
controversial and unpopular with many at home, 
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lacks a sense of patriotic accomplishment, and neither 
expects nor receives a hero'n welcome when he 
returns home/' 

In a recent follow-up to hrs series, Mr. Satchell, of the 
Washington StapNews, released this information. Satchell 
noted that unpublished studies by the and the military 
services show that one in five of the 2.6 millions men who 
served in Vietnam are having '"serio is and prolonged 
readjustment oioblems." The studies also indicated that "to 
a lesser degrtje readjustment problems were experienced by 
all" oi the returning veterans. 

The V.A.'s chief of psychology wrote and distributed in 
an internal memo to the V.A.'s hierarchy the following 
assessment: 

"Only a small percentage of veterans have sought or 
received these critically needed mental healrh psycho* 
social readjustment services. 

The consequence includes major economic and social 
cost to society stemming from the failure of these 
veterans to make effective readjustment as weH as the 
personal adverse psychological effects on the veterans 
and their families. 

A critical p^^oblem in terms of the V.A. "has been that 
they have refused to acknowledge the PVS phenomenon as 
a serious problem. Th«ir official public position has been 
"no more than 5 per cent of those who served in 
Indo-China^were suffering from Post Vietnam Syndrome." 
The V.A.'s chief psychologist explained the official and 
unofficial discrepancy by commenting that PVS, as defined 
by the V.A., means mental illness and that "serious gpd 
prolonged readjustment problems" are quite separate. 

In any event, regardless of one's personal feelings 
towards the Vietnam war, we have an obligation as a nation 
and a society xo realistically define and treat the adverse 
corisequences of that war. There needs to be further study 
into this phenomenon labled Post V^etnam Syndrome. Jn so 
doing, if we confirm what many experts already recognize 
' as fact, v.e must unleash all the resources of government to 
uphold our obligation "to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle." 

// you are in contact mth any veteran ^om you believe 
needs emothna/ counseiing or psychiatric assistance^ make 
every attempt to get this individual to a profeSstonaL If .iie- 
veteran m// noc respond to your suggestions^ try to reach 
him through other Vietnam era veterans. Impress upon his 
buddies that it is imperative the man receives professional 
help. 

There are a number of possible sources to which the 
veteran may go to receive assistance; the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, cof/ege heB/th center^ community mental hea/th 
agencies^ state agencies^ private practtttoners^ Some prob- 
lems may be simply emotional difficulties which can be 
solved by other veterans or college staff willing to extend 
themselves and^ help a ^llow human being in need* Perhaps^ 
the problems may extend from a severe financial crisis to an 
other than honor^le discharge. These are problems that 
^can be dealt with or referred by the college veterans staff. 
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But remember, only a troined and understanding profes^ 
sional should deal with severe psychological difficulties! 
The veteran 's future and perhaps even his life is at stake. . 

For additional information on the emotional needs of 
Vietnam era veterans, write to: A/tr Jack Smith, Associate 
Director, Vietnam Era Veterans National Resource Project, 
475 Riverside Drive, Room 756, New York, New York 
10027. 

Or Victor OeFazto is another individual attempting to 
provide assistance in this ^rea. Or OeFazIo is developing a 
national fist of professionals wiflinff to provide "very low 
cost treatment for Vietnam veterans'* who ar^ either unable 
or unwilling to go to the Veterans Administration for help. 
If you wish to learn if anyone is located your area, v\frite 
to: Victor OeFazio, 1 Town House Circle, Great Neck* New 
York1W2t 



Previous chapters have described and defined, tn detail, 
the Vietnam-era veteran, the various categories comprising 
this aggregate, amd the needs of these specific categories of 
veterans as individuals. This chapter is addressed to estab- 
lishing a viable and vital campus veterans' organization. 

Groups of veterans have organized and continued on 
campuses across the nation for years. Many were formed 
after the Korean War. Still others have much longer 
histories, dating back to the post World War 11 period. 

These groupi of students have been known by various 
names, some as fraternities, others simply as veterans clubs 
or associations. When initially formed, many were mainly 
social organizations where members could. find a c6mmoii 
atmosphere for social interaction. 

Organizing Anew 

In recent years, the largest, single silent mirwri'ty on 
nr^anV" campuses has been Vietnam-era veterans. At many 
community and junior colleges, a large percentage, of the 
male student body has been comprised of veterans. Many ' 
are confused, embarrassed, and not a little angered by the 
apathetic response to their plight from local, state, and 
national government officials. Even their non^veteran peers 
on campuses have shunned them to a degree. The result has 
been a very difficult readjustment to society. 

The last few years has seen nwrked changes. Student 
veterans are again banding together in numerous groups to 
assist themselves and their fellow comrades. 

To be sure, many of their needs and c6r>cerns are the 
same as those of other elements in the student body. But 
there are differences which suggest the need for separate 
clubs and organizations. 

Academic needs: Having been in service and away from 
organized educational experiences for a number of years, 
many veterans need mutual reassurance, tutorial assistance,. 
3r remedial -refresher courses which are available under the 
G.I. Bill at r>o^charge to their regular entitlement. 

Employment needs: Many veterans need part-time or 
full^time employment to augment their G.l. Benefits, 
particularly those with young families. 
^-SQCi§l_nffEds:^Siu6enl veterans tend to be older arid 
Tiore likely to be rrS^ied than their fellow non-veteran 
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students who have just completed high school. Campus 
social programs frequently ignore the needs of these 
veterans, which as an age group tend to be c/oser to faculty 
than the rest of the student body. 

Legisiative neec/s: Skyrocketing educational costs and 
escalating inflation have diminished the adequacy of the 
G.I. Bill assistance. A. few states have supplemented the G.I. 
Bill , benefits, but most have not. Student veterans are 
organizing to make certain state and federal legislators are 
aware of their problems. 

Veterans' benefits concerns: Busy institution officials 
do not have time answer all of the numerous Questions 
veterans may have. In addition, the local county veterans' 
official often is involved with other matters which neces- 
sitates that the veteran "hack the bureaucratic red tape" on 
his Own or forget the whole thing. 

To meet these and many other needs and concerns, 
veterans organizations arising on many campuses have 
proven to be the most accessible means and the vet-to-vet 
approach has provided the fastest and most successful way 
to alleviate these concerns. After all, who can better 
understand the needs of a veteran than arK)ther veteran? 

How to Organize a Veterans* Ciub 

One interested veteran can get a club started. His interest 
should generate numerous ideas and plans for organization. 
These random ideas and plans should'be consolidated so 
that a general "rap" cari be developed. 

This rap should next be used in conversations with as 
many of his fellow student veterans to ascertain the degree 
of interest and need -for such an organization. ^ Many of 
these contacts are best made by telephone. A dean of 
students or other administration officials may be able to 
provide names and phone numbers of other vets to contact 
The names, phone numbers, and addresses of all individuals 
contacted should tie recorded for future use. 

Once the need has been publicized and interest has been 
aroused, the next action would be formation of a steering 
committee (GO. This committee should consist of several 
of the most interested and dedicated veterans found in 
earlier contacts. Its responsibility would include planning 
and investigating ihiiial org^niza^onal proceedings. An 
early strategy meeting should outline the responsibilities of 
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each member of the SC. Care in the selection of the 
members of this committee cannot be overly stressed. 

One of the first assignments of the SC shoufd be to 
ascertain insittuttonal poHcfes regarding stuctent organiza* 
Tions. A meeting with the dean or director of student 
acttvkies would be advisable for obtaining these policies. 
This meeting will be very important to the future of the 
orgenization. Initial rmpressions of sincerity and sound 
preUminary planning by the SC members will be ascertained 
by colte^^ staff and their support and suggestions obtained. 
If they leave this meeting unimpressed and ur>enthusiastic, 
the chances of success will be greatly diminished. 

Having lormed the steering committee, exchanged ideas 
and information with the approF»'iate colJege officials and, 
hopefulJy, i^ceived their endorsement, the foundation^ of 
^the organization has been Jaid, Now, additional information 
shouJd be sou^t from outside sources. 

In the immediate city, state, or region, other veterans 
clubs may have been formed. The officers of ifuch clubs 
should be consulted. Representatives may be willing to 
participste in planning sessions, contributing ideas relating 
to iheir program's, purposes, and orG:::nizations, TKey have 
experienced what is now being attempted and their 
contributions and suggestions may prove valuable. 

Efforts shouVd also be made to conrtact other established 
veterans organizations in the area, such as The American 
tegion, >^terans of foreign Wars, American Veterans 
Committee, or any of the other excellent veterans service 
organizations. Oeve1opir>g and maintaining good rapport 
wiih these organizations may be valuable for numerous 
reasons, all of which will be beneficial for tfte organization. 

An organizational meeting should now be called by the 
SC in cooperation with the scftool officials. Give adequate 
time to aflow for personal contact with as many veterans on 
campus as possible, inviting them to the meeting. Many 
veterans may aocefit the value of an orgenizatton but may 
not actively support it. MOst veterans are very busy. They 
Sonly have time for activities that are desigr>ed to meet 
effectively tfiei^ needs and interests. Therefore, the critical 
issue IS convincing them that tfte organization will be 
beneficial to them. It should be emphasized tftat program 
changes-state, national and on campus— can best be af^ 
fected through the efforts of a unified group; and that these 
ch^ges will benefit them as well as all of tfieir fellow 
vetetans olf campus. 

One thing is essential. Obtain tfie name; address and 
phone number of each person planning to participate so 
that they can be contacted for meetings. To further assure 
success of organization; 

• Encourage preparation of articles for the campus paper 
^on ifie need for such an organization, encouragir>g all 

veterans to attend tfie organizational meetir>g, 

• f Of the meeting, choose a time and location convenient 
to most of those veterans contacted. Perhaps a separate 
evening session will be necessary, 

• Advertise well in advarKe in tfie sdhool newspaper.and in 
il^nany other ways tfie specific time and location of tfie 



organizational meetir>g, 

• Post meeting notices in classrooms, cafeteria, and tfie 
stui/ent union areas, 

• Pass out flyers at registration, fiavir>g a sign up sheet 
available for those interested. 

• Talk up the need for a veterans; cluh 

• Ask tfie dean of students about a faculty member who is 
a veteran who might serve as the club's advisor. 

At ttie time of ttie -organizational meeting, a brief 
presentation by. several veterans of tfie SC should outline: 
the needs of veterans on the campus, fKm a veterans' club 
can meet those needs, a few possible goals and purposes, 

A task force which is broadly representative of -tfie 
veterans on ^mpus should also be appointed at this 
meetir>g. Remember, veterans cross all racial and ethnic 
boundaries. They are married, and single; fulMime and 
part-time; day and evening students. An attempt to include 
all of these classifications of veterans should be made. 

This task force should be responsible for drafting a 
constitution and by-laws and should make ir>itial decisions 
on the date and time of the first large club meetings. ^ 

The first official meetir>g should be a very large one, Tfie 
task force should file a vwitten report to be mailed along 
with the db-aft constitution and by*lav^ toall who attended 
tlie organizational meeting, IndividUals'of other organiza- 
tions from which advice was sought should also be invited 
to attend. The scfiool president should be invited. An 
interesting^ brfef program should be planned, A concise, 
carefully prepared business session should precede adjourn- 
ment. If planned correctly^ it /should progress rapidly 
toward an agreeable consensus. Major differences of 
opinion should be referred to ed hoc committees represent- 
ir>g all sides, thus eliminating long and bitter floor discus- 
sions, Tfie major considerations sfKHild be tfie adoption of 
the constitution and by-laws and nominatron of officers. At 
a meetir>g after tfie nominees have time to meet and 
expound their ideas tQ other members, elections can be 
held. 

With tfie organizatkm formed and working^ expand tfie 
organization into a few otfipr areas. Go slow, but set some 
worthwtiile goals, such as community, projects* But be 
specific. Make certain goals are feasible. Tfiis will assure 
accomplishment of tftese goals and show the kutitution and 
community that tfie ckib is viable and vital, 

No^: Samples of cpnstitiitions and by-laws used by 
existing veterans ctubs are * available from the National 
Association of Concerned Veterans, 
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Pub/icity-The Key to j 
Success and Community Acc^tance' 

. It cannot be emphasized that public relations is a 
key to achieving the 9Dal of more service for mare veterat>s 
now. Through better publicity programs, the public's 
negative image of the Vietnam*era veteran can be changed; 
and community accefytance and involvement can be 
created 

Howeyer, many successful publicity and advertising 
campaigns are very^ expensive. Most veter^s clubs are not 
" able to pay for expensive programs. 

Funding a Veterans Oub 

Veterans clubs need funds for their support. There are 
four basic ways of obtaining assistance. 

The most frequently used means is to have individual 
members assessed dues. A general rule is to keep dues as 
low as possible. -It cannot foe assumed that just because a 
dub offers numeroia servroes, the veteran will pay any 
amount for those services. 

Many organizations are fortunate to have schools which 
allot money for each campus organization from student 
fees collected. With this type of system, it ts still necessary 
to propose a budget which indicates the need for the sum' 
of money requested. Therefore, care should be takeri in 
producing this budget. 

Donations from focal organizations and corporations are 
good sources of revenue. Here is where good publicity will 
pay off greatly. Good publicity will inform influential 
individuals and organizations of the services being rendered 
by the club and the needs of veterans represented by the 
club. Here, also, b where good rapport with 6ther local 
^ ,.nerans organizations may prove beneficial. 



Fundraistng activities have proven very foeneffciaj to 
many veterans and, frequently; provide welcome relaxation 
and interaction with other students. Make certain they are 
well -publicized and of broad interest. A few ideas that have 
worked: a wheel-chair basketball game with a team of 
disabled vetei^ans, a name<the*campus mascot contest, c 
body painting contest at campus fairs, a speaker's bureau 
for local organizations, end, of course, partiRs and dances. 

Special Programs for Veterans Clubs 

Many clubs encounter problem areas or apathy which 
need to^ be resolved before the club can function effec* 
/ tively. Correspondence with-or better yet, visits to-other 
veterans organizations in the state Of region can 'assist' in 
solving problems. A vital state collegiate veterans organiza^ 
tion nuy provide many helpful ideasw 

One area of concern, however, plagues new and old clubs 
across the nation— maintaining continued involvement and 
interest among student veterans. The following suggestions 
may be helpfuL 

Programs for Disabhd Veterans. RAMPS is an outreach 
program designed primarily for disabled veterans. Initiated 
at Southwest Minnesota State College by the campus 
veterans club^ its primary objective was to change the 
physical facilities of tiie college so that they would not 
provide barriers to disabled students. It has now expanded 
its goal to include 4:'ffior£s to make the entire community of 
Marshall, Minnesota "barrter-free". 

The "Not-Psyched-Out" (NPO) club^ a disabled stu- 
dents organization at Eastfield College, Dallas, Texas, 
consisting primarily of veterans, achieved a remarkable new 
campus responsiveness and awareness of the problems of 
the disabled after they placed the college president and 
other campus leaders in a wheel chair for a day. 

Day Care Centan, A concept which assists the educa- 
tion and training of wives of veterans, female veterans, and 
other mothers in the community who might not otiierwise 
be able to attend has been organized at Kearney State 
College, New Jersey. 

Book Loan and Remiying Loan Fund Programs, Revolv- 
ing loan programs, initiated by veterans clubs, are enjoying 
considerable success at Pima College, Tuscon, Arizona, and 
other locations. The Ex-Servicemen's Club, San Jacinto 
College, Texas, has been among those dubs successfully 
organizing revolving book loan programs. 

Housing Cooperative, A veterans cooperative was 
formed at Eastern Washington State College, Cheney, 
Washington, providing low cost housing for veterans attend- 
ing EWSC in an unused dormitory. Plans; to expand the 
co^p concept to other areas (food and clothing purchases) < 
have been develppedL 

0/>portunity Fairs, Expariding upon the iob fair con^ 
oept, the opportunity fair brings together representatives 
from business, corporations, education, trainir^g, and other 
service organizations to introduce a wtde variety of employ- 
ment and educational opportunities to interested veterans. 
Several of these Fairs have been organized by veterans clubs 
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at Ohio University^ Athens, Ohio; Federal City College^ 
Washington^ and at other institutions. 

Vetewts* Camr Workshop. The workshop offers inten- 
sive vocational preference and aptitude testing, counseling^ 
information about GJ. Bill benefits^ financial aid^ career 
opportunities^ and numerous other services to veterans. 
This'concept has been instituted at Ferris State College, Big 
p!apjc*s^MicNgan. ; 

Veterans* "Hotfine" This service is operational at the 
Western Campus of Cuyahoga Community College, Cleve- 
land, Otik>^ and the Dallas County Junior College District in 
Texas. The purpose is to alert area veterans to their 
opportunities and to encourage them to take advantage of 
their educational benefits. 

Veterws Research PrtJieets* Individuds from various 
grouf»^ such as the Colorado Association of Collegiate 
Veterans^ the Nebraska Student Veterans 'Organization, the 
Canisius College; Buffalo^ ISIew York^ veterans club have 
been compiling data and other information about veterans 
problems which wrll be used In preparing testimony for 
state and national programs. These initiatives provide two 
products: innovative research papers for classroom studies^ 
and sbund data for congressional action. 

O^ier Reeommendatkms 

fyr a more Dynamic, Viable Veterans* Cfub 

Veterans Benefits fnfiormation and Guidance. The new 
veteran coming to college has many questions and prob- 
lems. A veterans inforntation table at registration manned 
by veterans is most helpful. 

State arid Nationai Le^ative Prograrm. Many veterans 
organizations have been actively campaigning for increased 
veterans benefiu under the G.I. Bill. They have been 
instrumental in achievinji subsidiary benefits from certain 
. states^ such as tuition waivers for veterans at public 
colleges. . 

SocM and Recreationai Actrvrties. Almost all veterans 
clubs offer a balanced social program for their friendi and 
family. Many include collage staff and are also veterans. 

Tutorif^ Sducsdonai ^aviamse. Encourage establish- 
ments of a tutorial educauonal assistance program for 
veterans at your college. EaclVveteran is entitied to tutorial 
assistance tup $50 per month for 9 months or until $450 
is utili^) if he is in danger of failing a course essential to 
his program. (For details see Chapter 

Sennee Prefects in the Community. Is tfiere a VA 
hospital or a military base or hospital nearby? Why not 
organize a hospital or base visiting day? Visit tfte patients. 
Show them there are veterans in the nearby college or 
university, who care^ wfio are concerned^ Tell them what 
your college has to offer tfiem. Encourage tttem to take 
advantage of further e<lucatioti and training under the GJ. 
BilL Organize a drive for blood donors. Volunteer to write 
letters^ ruri errands^ and sponsor entertainment activities 
and other service projects. 

Veterans* £mpit}ymeht Needs. Are tfiere veterans at 
your college who need part-time employment to make ends 
^_Bet? Why not organize a united effort? Find out which 



veterans need work^ what skills and experience ihey have 
had, Now much employment they need. Put it all down on 
paper and enc9ura9e that an appropriate article be printed 
in the local newspaper. Then^ approach local radio statk>ns 
^or public service time. Contact the college president^ the 
mayor, tfie local Jobs for Veterans Committee, the vet- 
erans' representative at tfie employment service, The 
American Legion^ and Veterans of Foreign Wars. Ask them 
to help you meet your employment needs. Give them 
recognition when they do. 

Syatuation of Cottage V^erans* Services. Howadequate 
are your college's programs and services for veterans? Is a 
veteran able to get all the information he needs without 
going to many different offices? Are educational berKfits 
being processed rapidly? Is special academic Iwlp available 
for those who need it? Are stiort-term loans or tuition 
waivers availabfe until the government checks are received? 
Are college staff adequately informed of veterans' benefits 
and concerns? If tlwre are weaknesses, make constructive 
suggestions; volunteer your assistance. . 

Veterans Outreach Pro^m. Is your college reaching all 
tlw veterans in the community who could benefit from its 
educational program^ fn each of your communities there 
are hundreds^ maybe thousands of veterans, who are 
unemployed and undereducated. Do what you can to 
interest them in high^ education. Call, visit, bring them to 
campus. 

Ttiese are just a fev^ suggestions. The National Associa- 
tion of Concerned Veterans {NACV) and the Anterican 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges stand ready 
to assist within the limits of staff Ikme and energy. 



' Statewide Cotfegiate 

Veterans Orgar)izatior)s/Coatitior)s 

Spokes are an integral and vital portion of the wlweL A 
state coltegiate veterans organization, likewise^ can be 
considered eQually as vital. Such an organization should be 
a priority once the local dub is established. It is also 
important that other organizations and individuals con- 
cerned with vetjjrans issues within the state b& brought 
together in a dynamic^ action-oriented coalition to work on 
meeting the highest priority needs of Vietnam^ra veterans. 
Remember^ the more informed, influential, and politically 
significant individuals and groups supporting your prior- 
ities^ the greyer will be your dunces of achieving major 
goals: 

The method for organizing a state group is very similar 
to that used at the local level. One intecested individual 
may initiate the action. Usually several individuals within a 
local group will take responsibility. 

From this poini^ inquiries should be sent to all educa- 
tional institutions within tfie stdte. if clubs are knovm to 
exist at various campuses, correspondence sfiould be ad- 
dressed to those specific clubs. Wtiere doubt about exist- 
ence of a club exbts/,correspondence should be addressed 
to the president of the institution or the dean of students. 
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It should be noted here that care should be used in 
drafting this inquiry. A large portion of the letter should be 
devoted to portraying the need for such an organization at 
the state leweL Any individual "turned on" to veterans and 
their problems should not have difficulty illustrating the 
needs of veterans. 

Once the interested individuals and groups have been 
found, a preliminary meeting, centrally located, should be 
arranged. 

Discussion should center around the specific problem 
areas of veterans in the state, solutions to these problems, 
priority areas and solutions, and how the state organization 
can best assist the local organizations. ' 

One of the final areas of discussion should involve the 
subject of a constitution. Previous discussions should allow 
the objectives to be easily identified. Sample state constitu- 
tions can be requested from the National Association of' 
Concerned Veterans (NACV). 

Representatives from at least two of the participating 
schools should be given the responsibility for drafting the 
document, 

A subsequent meeting should be set allowing ample time 
for thought and discussion on the draft constitution. 
Suggested changes or additions can then be considered. 
Adoption of the constitution should be dispatched as 
rapidly as possible. 

Elections should be held at this meeting. The executive 
boards should then set committee assignments in the 
priority areas. Remember to publicize this meeting exten- 
sively. Make certain it is covered by the nr>edia. 

It is essential that a state organization develop specific 
and feasible goals, together with specific objectives for 
reaching these goals. It is important that the organization 
be able to po: to specific accomplishrnents as early as 
' possible. A regular newsletter should keep all member clubs 
informed. ^ 

The following objectives may be considered by a state 
organization: 



Short-term objectives: 

• Assist colleges in organizing clubs. 

• Establish mechanisms for inter-club cooperation and 
action (newsletters, state and regional meetings, interclub 
activities). 

• Establish linkages with established state collegiate vet- 
erans organizations in the region. 

• Affiliate with a national organization of collegiate 
veterans, 

• Survey the needs and concerns of collegiate veterans on 
campuses within the state, 

• Provide a forum for sharing these needs and concerns 
(group interviews on T.V. talk shows, newspaper arti- 
cles). 

• Structure opportunities for veterans and clubs to 
strengthen relationships with professional veterans agen- 
cies and chartered veterans organizations. 



• Structure opportunities for veterans to meet with and 
relate to significant state and national leaders who are 
able to impact upon legislation and programs affecting 
veterans. 

• Evaluate adequacy of present state benefits for collegiate 
veterans. 

Long-term objectives: 

• Develop specific state legislative agenda. 

• Design comprehensive strategy for implementation. 

• Work with other state and national organizations on the 
development of national legislative strategies, 

• Assist institutions and campus veteran groups in the 
implementation of fiew veterans programs. 

Remember, in every endeavor at a state or national level 
there are significant individuals and significant groups 
which have worked together for many years. They have 
formed informal, but very real patterns of relationships. 
Any strategy which does not carefully consider these 
entities and relate to them effectively will probably be 
doomed to failure. 

Plan your long^term objectives with exceeding care. 
Many state organizations have focused on obtaining state 
education benefits to subsidize the G.I. Bill. The following 
information may be helpful in this regard. 

The Program to Advance Veteran's Education (PAVE) is 
the name of one very significant state collegiate veterans 
group. Developed in Pennsylvania, PAVE is built upon a 
self^help philosophy. Each student veteran has a responsi- 
bility to assist others. It has grown into an effective 
state-wide effort. 

PAVE clubs utilize the "peer'*, counseling and outreach 
concept. Veterans who are already enrolled at an institution 
assist prospective student veterans by: 

• Informing them of their educational opportunities, 

• Guiding them through admissions "red-tape", 

• Conducting orientation seminars and introducing them 
to college life, 

• Providing academic advis^ement, personal counseling, 
career planning help, tutorial help and advice about 
financial assistance. 

Institutions with effective PAVE programs involving a 
concerted effort by their veterans clubs are located at many 
Pennsylvania campuses and, recently, in other states. For 
further information contact: Mr. Gary Wood, Department 
of Labor and Industry, Bureau of Employment Service, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 1 7121 . 

National Organizations 

Several organizations of Vietnam-era veterans have been 
established within recent years. Some have championed a 
particular political position (Vietnam Veterans Against the 
War, Vietnam Veterans for a Just Peace). Others have 
focused on the needs of certain types of veterans. However, 
only one truly national, non-partisan organization has 
focused upon the Vietnam-era veteran in college. 
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Anafysis of State Veterans Education Legislation Status 



State 
Ariz. 



Ark. 

Colo. 

Conn. 
Del. 

Fla. 
111. 

Ind. 
la. 
La. 
Mass. 

Mich. 

Minn. 
Mo. 

Mont. 

N.H. 

N.J. 

N.M. 

N.Y, 

N.D. 

Ohio 

Pa. 

RJ, 

S.D. 

Tenn. 

Tex. 

Vt. 

Wash, 

W, Va, 

Wis. 



LGytSfduOn 


StdtUS 


Pro vides 


1 ) vet Donus 


Committee 


S500 maximum 


2) Educ. Benefit 


Introduced 


$50 cut/ semester 






rn tuition 


Educ. Benefit 


Committee 


Free textbooks, full 






tuition, state schools 


Educ. Benefit 


Sen. Passed 


S300 tuition, credit 






at state schools 


Vet Bonus 


Passed 


S300 maximLrn 


1) Vet Bonus 


Passed 


S300 maximum 


2) Educ. Benefit 


Committee 


Tuition, all schools 


Educ. Benefit 


Committee 


Tuition credit 


1) Vet Bonus 


Passed 


S100 


2) Educ. Benefit 


Committee 


Tuition, state schools 


Vet Bonus 


Passed 


S200 Vietnam vets 


Vet Bonus 


Committee 


S500 maximum 


Vet Bonus 


Passed 


S250 


1) Vet Bonus 


Passed 


S300 maximum 


2) Educ. Benefit 


Pending 


Tuition, state schools 


1) Vet Bonus 


Committee 


S500 maximum 


2) Educ. Benefit 


Committee 


Tuition, state schools 


1) Vet Bonus 


Committee 


S300 maximum 


1) Vet Bonus 


Committee 


S200 maximum 


2) Educ. Benefit 


Committee 


66% reduced tuition. 






state schools 


1) Vets Bonus 


Introduced 


S300 maximum 


zj tcuc. oeneTit 


pniruuuceu 


1 ui uun, s Id le si^muui* 


V (J I Dunus - 


Comm ittee 


^pluu mdximum 


Educ. Benefit 


Passed House 


S500 tuition credit 


Educ. Benefit 


Introduced 


Tuition, state schools 


Educ. Benefit ^ 


Introduced 


Tuition, state schools 


Vet Bonus 


Passed 


$600 maximum 


Vet Bonus 


Conference 


$500 


1) Educ, Benefit 


Introduced 


$50/mo. supplemental 






to Gf Bill 


£.} V e I Donus 




c>/kju mdxim'jm 




1 f 1 ^1 UU U^^U 


^^^^ lllaAIIIIUIII 


Wat R/MttiC 




4>ouu maximum 


Vet Bonus 


Not Yet Signed 


$300 maximum 


Educ. Benefit 


Committee 


Tuition, state schools 


Vet Bonus 


Passed 


$120 maximum 


Vet Bonus 


Passed 


S250 


Vet Bonus 


Conference 


$400 maximum 


Educ. Benefit 


Committee 


Tuition credit, all 






schools 
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permission of the Veterans Education and Training Sery/ice iVETS), National League of Cities, United States 
Mayors. (The chart is curent as of April 1973.) 



The National Association of Concerned Veterans 
(NACV) is a federation of Vietnam^era veterans from 
throughout the United States with diverse ethnic and 
economic backgrounds. The organization is politically 
non^partisan, concerned solely with the domestic needs and 
interests of veterans and the communities they return to or 
Irve in. Although having a strong interest jn the needs of all 
Vietnam veterans, NACV (formerly, the National Assbcia^ 
tion of Collegiate Veterans) maintains a major focus on the 
needs and interests of collegiate veterans, 

NACV'S national role, although not highly publicized, 
has been instrumental in encouraging many recent national 
veterans programs. For example, it has encouraged and 
assisted the Veterans Education and Training Service 
(V6TS) Program of the National League of Cities and the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors and the Program for Ve^^rans 
and Servicemen sponsored by the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges. 

Its efforts in Washington, D.C., have helped insure the 
continuation of the Jobs For Veterans program through 
1972 and beyond. It has assisted numerous colleges and 
universities in establishing veterans programs. It was suc- 
cessful in its court suit to force the release to institutions of 
higher education of federal funds for the "Veterans' 
Cost^of^lnstruction Payments/' 

In early 1972, it requested the introduction of a S5.8 
million supplemental appropriation for Upward Bound and 
Talent Search Programs for^young veterans from low- 
income backgrounds. Favorable action was taken on this 
matter and funds were released in time for the 1972/3 
academic year. 

NACV strives to maintain good working relationships 
wit'i all established veterans organizations, national educa- 
tior^ associations, labor unions, other civic groups, and civil 
riCjSt^ Organizations. Its sole focus and policies, since its 
foundation, have dealt with domestic concerns and prior- 
ities. The Organization has received national recognition 
from leaders of both major political parties and many other 
leaders. 

Additional information may be obtained by writing: 
NACV, 1 120 Connecticut Avenue. Suite 466, Washington, 
D.C, 20036, Teh (201) 785-2155. 



introduction: Know the Territory 

A. The Basic Laws. 

In working with .any federal program, an educator 
should begin by studying the basic statute, as well as all 
available regulations, circulars, and explanatory materials 
published both by the federal government and by non* 
governmental organizations. Reading the statute is particu- 
larly important in the field of^veterans education, because 
the regulations and other materials are not always dear and 
complete; they are sometimes interpreted differently by 
different VA regional offices. 

The key reference for veterans education is the *'GA. 
eilf'^Title 38 of the United States Code. It is available free 
of charge from either the House or Senate Committee on 
Veterans Affairs, it is entitled Veterans' Benefits, Senate 
Committee Print No. 1, January 3, 1973 and House Com- 
mittee Print No. 223, December 20, l972. Write directly to 
your senator for it; please do not write AACJC. 

We recommend that you read all of Chapter 34, indud* 
ing Section 1685 (student services/work-study) and Sec- 
tions 1691, 1692, and 1696 (remedial education, tutorial, 
PREP for servicemen). You may aiso wish to read parts of 
Chapter 36, including Sections 1 775-1776 (state approval!, 
1780 (advance payment!, and 1783 (measurement of 
courses in clock hours and cvedit hours!. The release of lists 
of veterans names is discussed in Section 3301 of 
Chapter 57, 

If you work with disabled veterans, you should be 
familiar with Chapter31, Vocational Rehabilitation. And, 
if you are interested in the new VA program, discussed 
below, which may make possible grants to colleges for 
allied health and other medical education programs, you 
should study Chapter 32. 

The Veterans Cost-of-lnstruction (VCOl! program isnof 
part of the G.L Bill. It is Section 420 of the Education 
Amendments of 1972, Pubf/c Law 92-318. and is admin- 
istered by the United States Office of Education. 

5, Regional offices. 

In addition to studying the laws, you should get to know 
the appropriate officials at the VA Regional Offices, and, in 
the case of VCOlj at the HEW regional offices. These men 



and women can be very helpful to you; they can often 
resolve problems over the telephone or within a short time. 
Ask them for all relevant regulations, guidelines, circulars, 
and other explanatory materials related to veterans educa- 
tion. 

In the Spring of 1973, the VA Flegional Offices held 
conferences with colleges in most states to discuss the new 
advance payment and student services programs. VA 
officials are often available to attend other state or regional 
educational meetings if you schedule a panel on veterans 
education. You should think of them as an important 
resource. 

If you have problems of interpretation of the law, we 
urge that you go to the VA Regional Office first. If this 
doesn't help, please contact the Program for Servicemen 
and Veterans at AACJC; in some cases, we can refer 
problems to the VA central office for resolution. 

Advance Payment' 

Under Section 1730 of the G.L Bill as amended in 1972, 
a new advance payment system for veterans benefits goes 
into effect in August, 1973, This system is described more 
fully in the VA's DVB Circular 20-72-86, Appendix D, 
April 11, 1973, which was sent to all colleges by the VA 
Regional Office, The 1973 AACRAO summer newsletter 
includes a helpful stjp-by-step guide for college staff. 

ft f's essentia/ for college admissions officers and regis- 
trars, in particular, to understand this system. They should 
contact the VA Regional Office if they have any questions. 

The 1972 law provides for up to two months' advance 
payment of G.I. Benefits, to be available to the veterans ^ 
upon registration/ but in no case earlier than 30 days to the 
beginning of the enrollment period. No advance payment 
will be made for any enrollment period beginning before 
August 1. The checks will be mailed ta the school and held 
there for the veteran. 

The VA has asked colleges to aiert all veterans currently 
enrolled who plan to enroll in a later semester. Veterans 
will also be notified directly by the VA. Veterans enrolling 
for the first time, or re-enrolling after having been out of 
school, will be notified as soon as possible. 

AACJC has available upon request abridged copies of the 
AACRAO guidelines for advanced Payment. 




Student Services/Work Study 

The student services program is authorized under Sec* 
t ion 1685 of the statute, added in 19^2, Jt h described 
more fully in the VA'& QVB Circular 20-73-25, April 11, 
1973, which was sent to all colteges by the VA Regional 
Office. 

Ur)der*thts program, student veterans can receive an 
^ advance payment of up to S250 in return for an agreement 
to work up tQ 100 hours either for the Veterans Adminis- 
tration or m a VA^elated activity at a college. The original 
congressional authors of the statute were especjally inter- 
/"^ ested in the employment of veterans in outreach pro9rams> 
/ The law as written includes employment of student 
veterans in a variety of activities, ir\cluding the processing 
of papers ar>d other documents, provision of hospital care 
to veterans, and "any other activity of the Veterans 
Administration" deemed appropriate. The present assiimp- 
tion is that most veterans will be employed either in 
outreach or in the processing of papers. Preference is to be 
given to disabled u^ter,an&; other criteria are established in 
the law as a guide to selecting veterans. 

« In the spring of 1973, the Veterans Administration made 
available $500,000 for about 200,000 man-hours of work 
under this program. Only a limited number of positions 
were available in most VA Regional Offices. However, in 
the fiscal year 1974^ about $4 million will be available, to 
provide many more jobs. 

AACJC has expressed the hope that these veterans will 
be employed as usefully as possible, with particular 
emphasis on outreach programs which will provide services 
to all parts of each state, and especially to areas not easily 
served by the VA Regionaf Office. It will be nece&sary for 
colleges and state agencies interested in outreach to 
. approach, the VA Regional Office, to try to vwork out 
cooperative efforts for the most effective use o^f suident 
veterans. Veterans must apply. directly for these positions; 
the college or state agency has only an advisory role. 

We hope many colleges and state agencies will taWe the 
initiative, and help work out effective statewide outreach 
programs with the VA Regional Office, 

The Veterans Cost-of'tnstruction Pro-am 

This program, authorized by Section 420 of Public 
Law 92^318, and administered by the Veterans Program 
Unit at the United States Office of Education, has had an 
uncertain history. However, ft apparently is we'll launched 
on its first year of operation. It is still not certain whether 
Congress will fund it for another year as part of the fiscal 
year 1974 HEW budget. This will be decided in the fall of 
1973. 

Often known as the "Cranston" amendment (for Sen* 
at or Alan Cranston of California), the program authorizes a 
payment to institutions of up to $300 per full-time 
equivalent veteran enrolfed provided the institution meets 
certain requirements. The program pays an additional $150 
per FTE veteran for all veterans and servicemen enrolled tn 
^ '^ne of three GJ. Bill progrann for the educationally 
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disadvantaged; Section 1691 (remedial refresher or high 
school level education); Section 1692 (tutorial assistance); 
Section 1696 (PREP, remedial-developmental ^ork for 
servicemen). 

The college must meet two condltiojis: 

Frr&t, it must record a ten per cent increase over the 
previous year in the head-count number of veterans 
enrolled, in the first year of participation. Thereafter, it 
must maintain at least the same level of enrollment to stay 
in the program. For the first fundii^^i^ycie, the college was 
required to have had a ten per cen^^'iricrease in enrollment 
on April 16, 1973, as compared to April 16, 1972. In the 
next cycle, it i& likely that colleges participating for the first 
time will be required to show a ten f^r cent increase for 
fall/1973 over fa(l/1972. 

Second, it must establish or must ^already have an 
adequate program of veterans services, including outreach, 
recruitn>ent, counseling, and special education programs for 
the disadvantaged, including programs under Sections 1691, 
1692, and 1696 where appropriate. 

At least half the fimd& received must be used for ^ 
veterans services; the remaining fifty per cent may be used 
for general instructional purposes. Twenty^five million 
dollars was appropriated for th^is program in its first year. 
Congress h now considering whether to appropriate more 
iunds in the fiscal year 1974. 

The VCOl program, in our judgment, offers a great 
opportunity for colleges to make an dltout effort to reach 
veterans who have not used their G.I. benefits. The veterans 
not yet reached include several million men who were 
discharged some years ago but still need further education 
or training, as well as one million non-high school gradu- 
ates, some of whom could complete a higih school eQuival- 
ency certificate or enroll in skill training. 

VCOt funds, unlike G.I. Bill fund&, go directly to the 
institution, and can be used to provide institutional services 
for veterans. The summer of 1973 may be the tast real 
chance to mount an afl-out recruitment and outreach 
campaign, to interest as many veterans as possible. This is 
true both for colleges qualifying for the first round of 
VCOl funding and those which did not qualify. 

For further information about this program, contact the 
Veterans Program Unit, U.S. Office of Education, 400 
Maryland Ave., S.W., Room 4012, Washington, D.C. 20202, 
(202)963-3411. 

Other Federal Prograrm: 
Work Study and Emergency Emptoyment Act Funds 

Many colleges and some state agervcie^ have been able to 
help student veterans through funds available from college 
work study and the Emergervcy Employment Act Student 
veterans may be employed in veterans ptitreach with 
workrstudy funds available from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion program. At some colleges, there are questions as to 
wHether veterans are eligible for CWSP funds because of 
thetr level of income. We suggest that you refer such 
questions to the Veterans Program Unit at USOE; VPU 



staff have informed us that in some cases colleges may be 
too restrictive in the way they define costs and student 
needs, and may thus be excluding some veterans who would 
otherwise be eligible. 

The Emergency. Employment Act program, P,L 92-54, 
under the United States Department of Labor, is intended 
lo give priority (n employment to Vietnam veterans, 
especially those who are otherwise disadvantaged In some 
states, large sums have gone to support ma^r veterans 
outreach prpgrams, either statewide (for example, Illinois, 
South Carolina, and Washington) or at particular colleges. 
In other states, the state and local officials administering 
the funds have chosen to use them in other ways. 

In some states "split jobs" have been created. Instead of 
paying one veteran $6^000 a year* two or three part time 
jobs have been created for student veterans, often in 
outreach work. 

As this is written, the future of EEA is in doubt. The 
administration wants to end it, phasing out remaining funds 
in the summer and fall of 1973, Some congressional leaders 
wish to continue it. We believe that educators should watch 
EEA as one possible source of additional funds for student 
veterans. 

The VA Allied Health Program 

Under a new law. Public Law 92-541, now Chapter 82 of 
Title 38 of the United States Code, some colleges and 
universities may be able to participate in a program which 
will provide assistance in establishing new medical schools, 
aiKJ in expanding existir>g college programs for medical, 
allied health, nursing, and related programs. 

These awards would be made on a project grant basis to 
selected schools and colleges affiliated with local Veterans 
Administration hospitals. The grants would not be tied to 
the. needs of the VA, however; but would be related to the 
institution's capacity to train and upgrade manpower in a 
variety of fields. 

The program is not directly related to veterans educa- 
tion, although ^a college would be able to enroll student 
veterans (including returning "medics") in any new or 
expanded allied health program established. 

The future of the program js uncertain at present. The 
administration did not request funds for it in the fiscal year 
1974 Veterans Administration budget, but there is substan- 
tial ^.^ongressional interest. This will be resolved in the 
foreseeable future. 

Future Legislation 

The future of the G,L Bill-defined here in terms of 
education benefits only— is uncertain. Some members of 
Congress arnJ the administration. feel t^at when "peace" is 
declared in Southeast Asia arid the country converts to an 
all volunteer military, G,l, benefits should be discontinued 
for further enlistees. Those Already entitled, to benefits, 
includir^ everyone entisted in the service when the taW 
rk\r^'^* would still (probablyJ be eligible. 



Those who feel this way sometin>es point to 
Section 1651 of Chapter 34, which states that two purposes 
of the G.L Bill are (1) "providing vocational readjustment 
and restoring lost educational opportunities to those 
servicemen and women whose careers have been interrupted 
or impeded by reason of active duty after January 31, 
1955", and (2) "ardrng such persons rn attaining the 
vocational and educational status which they might normal 
ly have aspired to and obtained had they not served their 
country", 

- In this view, the G,L Bill is a special reBdjuStment 
benefit for men and vvomen v^ho voluntarily or involuntar- 
ily gave up something to serve their country, and not a 
benefit available to those serving in peacetime. However, 
thts i^ not the only historical or statutory reason for G,l, 
benefits. The same section begins: 

'The Congress of the United States hereby de- 
clares that the education program created by this 
chapter is for the purpose of (1) enhancing and 
making more attractive service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States and (2) extending the benefits of 
a higher education to qualified and. deserving young 
persons who might otherwise not be able to afford 
such an education , , ," 

In this interpretation, the Bill serves much broader 
purposes-making military duty more attractive, and ex- 
tending educational opportunity to many more Americans, 
At present, many supporters of an all volunteer military 
believe that the G,l, Bill should be continued-both for 
education and training while on military duty, and as an 
incentive to enlistment 

Other observers in and out of Congress believe that the 
G,l, Bill has been ^ magnificent American invention—a 
program which' ha^Tiefpe? millions of Americans after 
World War It, Korea,, and now Vietnam to fuller and more 
productive lives, for themselves and their country. Most 
veterans--it is often pointed out— have returned the G,l, Bill 
payments many times over to their federal and state 
governments in taxes, because of their increased earning 
power. The future, however, is unclear. 

Besides the general question of continuing the G,l, Bill, 
there remains a great controversy about the adequacy of 
present benefits and programs. While many veterans have 
benefitted in the past eight years, a great many others have 
not. Many may have been undble to take advantage of the 
bill because benefit levets were so tow-especially before the 
recent increase to $220 a month, Mariy of the men who 
separated before 1970 or 1972 still have benefits available 
to them, but ^hey may be too involved in their work and 
family lives to consider further education-unless special 
efforts are made to reach them. 

Some groups of veterans have benefitted much less than 
others. Generally, the Bill has been most useful for men 
who had already completed some college, or vvho had 
especially good high school records. These men have often 
been able to take up schooling again without special 
difficulty. Those who had mediocre high schoof records, or 
. who had dropped^, out of high school, have had more 



trouble. Many of these ''educationally disadvantaged'' men, 
who may need schooling or training most, have not used 
their benefits. Some could benefit from skill or vocational 
training, and may not realize that. this is a possibility. 
Dthefs may not know thdt they can complete a high school 
equivarency or "GED" with the G.I. W\, using Sec- 
tion 1691 funds. These men have often not been contacted 
effectively by outreach programs, whether by the VA or by 
stat^ agencies i^d individual colleges. 

There have been many proposals for further amend- 
ments to the G.I. Bill-raising the benefit level hi^er, 
perhaps to a basic payment of $250 per month, as proposed 
by the Senate in 1972: returning to the World War II 
system of a tuition payment to the college, as well as a 
subsistence allowance for the veteran: extending the period 
in whfch benefits can be 'osed from ei^t years to ten or 
more years; extending the total entitlement from the 
present 36 months to 45 or 46 months. 

There appears to be limited interest in most of these 
ideas, except perhaps increasing the period of eligtbility 
from etght to ten years. The present administration has 
generally been opposed to major increases in benefit levels: 
Congress, after passing a major bill in 1972, has been 
occupied with other problems. 

In our judgment, it will be necessary for veterans and 
educators interested in further changes in the bill to make a 
very strong and effective presentation, to obtain further 
action from the administration and Congress in 1973 or 
1974. 

G.I. Bill legislation is handled by the House and Senate 
Committees on Veterans Affairs, headed by Representative 
William J. B. Dorn (D^.C.) and Senator Vance Hartke 
(D-lnd.). Problems related to funding the veterans cost-of* 
instruction program come before the House and Senate 
Committees on Appropriations. The key subcommittees on 
HEW appropriations are headed by Representative Daniel 
Flood (D*Pa.) and Senator Warren Magnuson (D-Wash.). 

Whatever happens with the G.I. Bill, further funding for 
the VCD1 program will be a live and continuir>g issiie in 
1973 and 1974. It should be watched closely by everyone 
concerned With vererans education. 

On Capitof Hitt: Key Committees 

Veteran! Committeei Restnictured 

Following recent elections th^* House and Senate Veterans 
Committees have been restructured. Congressman William 
Jennings Bryan Dorn^ South Carolina, a long-time friend of 
the veteran^ has been etevated to the chairmanships succeed^ 
ing Congressman Dlin Teague, Texas, who has served as 
chairman for eighteen years. Senator V^ce Hartke^ In- 
diana, remains as chairman of the Senate Veterans Com- 
mittee. 

Mamben of the Home Veterans' Affairs Committee 
DemacfBts 

W. J. Bryan Dorn, S.C. (chairman) 
r^y^^ E! Teague, Tex. 



James A. Haiey, Fla. 
Thaddeus J. Dulski, N.Y. 
Ray Roberts, Tex. 

David E, Satterf ield, Va. . 
*Henry Helstoski, NJ, 
Don Edwards, Calif. 
G. V. (Sonny) Montgomery, Miss. 
Charles J. Carney, Dhio 
George Danielson, Calif. 
Ella T. Grasso, Connr 
Lester L. Wotff, N.Y. 
Jack Brinkley, Ga. 
Charles Wilson, Tex. 

Republicans ^ 

John Paul Hammerschmidt, Ark. 

John P. Saylor, Pa. 

Charles M. Teague, Calif. 

Margaret M. Heckler, Mass. 

John M, Zwach, Minn. 

Chalmers P. Wylie, Ohio 

ElwoodHillis, Ind. 

Joseph J. Maraziti, N.J. 

James Abdnor, S. Dak. 

Robert J. Huber,,Mich. 

William F. Walsh, N.Y. 

^Chairman. Subcommittee on Education and Training 

Members of the Senate Veterans' Affairs Committee 

Democrats 

*Vance Hartke, Ind. (chairman) 
Herman E, Talmadge, Ga. 
Jennings Randolph, W. Va. 
Harold E. Hu^es^ Iowa 
Alan Cranston, Calif. 

Republicens 

Clifford e. Hansen, Wyo. 
Strom Thurmond, S.C. 
Robert T. Stafford, Vt. 
James A. McClure, Idaho 

^Chairman, Subcommittee on Readjustment^ Education and Employment 
Appropriation! Committeei 

For your information^ here are the names of the Senate and 
House Appropriations Subcommittees on the Labor-HEW 
Budget, who will decide wtiether to appropriates nnore 
veterans cost-of-instruction funds for r^xt year. 

Msmberi of the Seitate Approprlatiom Suboonvntttoe 
on the Labor HEW Budget 

Democrats 

Warren G. Magnuson, Wash. 

(chairman) 
John C. Stennis, Miss. 
Alan Bible, Nev. 
Robert C. Byrd, W, Va. 



William Projcmire, Wis. 
Joseph M. Montoya. N.M. 
Ernest F. Hollings, S.C. 
Thomas F. Ea^leton, Mo. 

RepuNicans 
Morris Cotton, N.H. 
^ Clifford P. Case, NJ. 
Hiram L. Fong, Hawaii 
Edward W. Brooke, Mass. 
Ted Stevens, Alaska 
Richard S. Schweiker, Pa'. 

MsmtNTs of the House ApfiroprtdtfOfis Suboomimttee 
on Labor-HEW Budget 

Democrats 

Daniel J. Flood, Pa. <cht>irman) 

WllJiam h! Matcher, Ky. 

Meal Smith, Iowa 

Edward J. Patten, 

Bob Casey, Tejc. ^ 

David R. Obey, Wis. 

Edith Green, Ore. 

Republicans 
Robert H. Michel, (II. 
Silvio O. Conte, Mass. 
Garner E. Shriver, Kan. 
J. Kenneth Robinson, Va. 



Cooperation is the key to any successful orrpnization 
dedicated to providing service to veterans. Veterans and 
veteran organizations are obligated tu cooperate with a 
multitude of local, state, federal and private agencies if they 
are to achieve their goals and objectives. One thing should 
be made clear from the outset. Cooperative attitudes and 
the development of rapport between campus veterans 
groups and outside organizations is something accomplished 
through sertQUS effort and determination, rather than 
through the simple prorioudcement of a worthwhile pro* 
gram. Communication and public relations are a necessity. 

There are several reasons why an all^out effort of 
communication and public relations i^ necessary. First, it 
can ' never be assumed that agencies designed to assist 
veterans, even those mandated by law, are fully knowledge* 
abie about other groups with the same interest or concern 
for veterans. Many city and county veterans' programs lack 
information about other agencies within their own local 
areas. National programs as well need to be brought to the 
attention of state and campus coordinators of veterans 
projects to avoid duplication of services and to increase 
maximum output. Your office of veterans' affairs on 
campus might have to serve as a self*elected coordination 
agency to see that things happen for veterans in your part 
of the country. 

Secondly, human nature being what it is, there is always 
the possibility that jealousy between various organizations 
may turn productive energy into needless and self* defeating 
competition. This kind of situation can only limit the 
effectiveness of veterans programs. It is important for your 
program to attempt to create a cooperative working 
relationship between those veterans groups that could be of 
assistance to your program. 

Finally, we live in a very political world and veterans and 
programs relating to veterans; needs inteiest politicians 
when they are kept adequately informed. Some local and 
state legislatures have provided additional G.l. benefits and 
should be applauded for their efforts. Also, the U.S. 
Congress has been receptive to increases in benefits for 
veterans Over the last several years. It is imperative to 
recognize that these and other sources of funds are vital to 
*he veterans cause. By keeping the public and elected 
"ficials well aware of your program and student veterans 



needs, your veterans program maintains existing and de* 
ve/ops new support for veterans' programs. 

We should be concerned, not only with the amount of 
direct financial support to the veteran, but also with the 
type of supportive agencies and services available within the 
community. 

Probably the most available and useful agencies to assist 
veterans programs wilt be located right in your own 
backyard at the state level. The Veterans Administration's 
Regional Offices throughout the nation, one or more to be 
found in each state, are a valuable resource. The key people 
who should be of assistance to coordinators of veterans 
programs include the adjudication officer, the educational 
liaison officer, the chief of counseling and rehabilitation 
service, and the chief of the veterans assistan . division. 

The Adjudication Officer serves as hec-J of the educa* 
tional and rehabilitation claims division and reports directly 
TO the regional office Jirector. As the administrative chief 
of this importaot function, he is an -iiportant person to 
know. His djrect assistant, the edi!.\-.tiOn liaison officer, is 
responsible for daily communic? on with institutibns, in 
addition lo hanJJing program af>i;roval problems^ and some 
claims adjustments. The chief of counseling and rehabilita* 
tion, services provides persional counseling and testing 
services for veterans. Personnel here may also be willing to 
meet with veteran students on campus or at regional 
counseling sessions. 

The chief of the veterans assistance division and his staff 
are then to receive individual claims, problems from 
veterans on both a walk*in and telephone basis. 

Many states have established, ;with help from the 
governor's office, a commission or department to aid 
veterans, such as the Maryland Veterans' Commission, the 
STAVE Program (Strengthen the American Veteran Educa^ 
tionally) in Delaware, and the PAVE (Program to Advance 
Veterans Educationallyf program in Pennsylvania. 

In all states you should find state and local chapters or 
sections of the major national veterans' organizations. 
These would incluie such groups as The American Legion, 
- Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled American Veterans, 
American Veterans Committee, National Association of 
Concerned Veterans. 

Another important agency to contact would be the 



Veterans Employment Commission through the supervisor 
of veterans representatives within the state, Tlie representa- 
tives are important contact people and are usually located 
strategicalfy througliout the state. 

Finally, each state has a state approval agency for 
veterans administration programs. Two or more persons are 
usually on board to handle approvals for college level, 
on-the-job/training, apprenticeship and below college level 
programs. A person on this staff may be assigned to college 
level approvals alone and be willing to assist vou with any 



statewide coordination of veterans programs your campus 
might organize. ^ 

It is impossible to emphasize adequately the tremendous 
need for cooperation with the various agencies mentione'cf. 
The success of a campus veterans prog^^am will depend in no 
smalt way on how well each office of veterans services 
utilizes the organizations within their locality, as well as 
those with national scope, which have a concern and 
commitment to veterans. 



Agency Sources of Potential Support 
for Collegiate Veterans Programs 



Agency or Group 



Local Office 



Type ofSer\/ices 



Veterans Administration 



Employment Service 



Veterans Assistance Centers, 

Regional Offices, 
Veterans Benefit Ouices, \ 
VA Hospitals 



State Employment Offices 



G.I. Bill and other veterans' benefits* 

List of approved schools, colleges and courses. 

Job and educational counseling* 

Access to medical and psychiatric counseling* 

Help with service conr>ected disability benefits. 

Securing service records and data. 

On-job*tra^ning and employer contacts* 

Good contacts with officials in other public agencies* 

Veterans' counseling. 

Job openings through listings. 

Unemployment Compensation. 

Lists of all local G* I *'s within 90 days of release. 

Information on veterans' preference* 

Re-employment rights enforcement. 

Access to educational counseling. 

Judgments onpther public agency services* 



Community Action Agencies Neighborhood Centers, 

Model Cities Offices 



Information on all socially oriented agef>cies and 

efforts* 
Outreach workers* 
knowledge of local area and leaders* 
Manpower programs information* 
Research data on social structure and problems. 
Jobs clearinghouse 
Counseling 

Good relationship with welfare agency. 



Welfare Agency 



County Office-some 
local offices 



General assistance— aid to dependent children* 
Food stamp progranri. 
Emergency clothing and housing. 
WIN program— adult basic education* 



Social Security Administration Local Offices 



Disability benefits* 

Children's benefits for students* 



Housing Authority Local Offices 

..Redevelopment Agencies Local Offices 



Manpower Commission 



City Hall 



Public housing— some veterans' preference* 
Urban renewal* 

Relocation section* . 
Tenant rights* 

Administers'(usually) all Federal manpower 

programs: MDTA, OJT, JOBS, CEP, WIN, etc* 
Jobs for Veterans committee liaison* 
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Agency or Group 



Locaf Office 



Type ofServtces 



Law Enforcement Agency State and City Offices 



informatfon on Law Enforcement Educafjon 
program. 

Help with probationary, drug abuse, courts and 
fa**v enforcement systems. 



Development Districts 



in E.D.A. or Appalachian 
Eligible Counties 



Information on wide range of Federal programs. 
Special relationships with Governor's otfice and 
state agencies. 



Small Business Administration Local Offices 



Department of Education 



Politfcdl Assistance 



Federal Agencies 



Local School Boards and 
Districts 



Governor's Office 
Mayor's Office 
Local Offices of State 

Legi slators 
Ci.y Councilmen and U.S. 

Congressmen 

Local and Regional OTTices 
and State Counterparts 



Loans for small businesses. 
Information on minority enterprises. 

Information on accreditation. 

List of local educstionai institutions. 

Available courses. 

G.E.D. procedures. 

Adult basic education. 

Vocational and technical education- 

Help with special problems. 
Information on pending legislation. 
Contacts with public officials. 
Federal program help. 



HUD— local insuring offices-housing. 
H£W-Mi1itary Experience Directed into Health 

Careers program. 
OEO-^H.poverty programs, legal [issistance. 
Departrfients of Labor— all manpower programs. 



National Alllar^ce of 
Businessmen 



Local Offices 



Sponsors for JOBS program contracts. 
Empioyer information. 



Lbbor Unions 



State Councils, Locals 



Job information. 
Apprenticeship procedtrjs. 
Lobbying assistance at state and local legislative 
bodies^. 

Contacts with public officials. 



Chartered Veterans' 
Organizations 



American Legion, VFW, DAV 
AMVETS, AVC 



Information on financial aid 

Some state organizations have roving veterans' 

counselors. 
Help with public agencies and officials. 
Help with service-related problems. 



Veterans' Clubs 



Local Groups at Many 
Colleges 



Source of G.l. Bill enrolled vets. 
Outreach workers an<f recruiters. 
Help with college admissions and aid information. 
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mber of Commerce 



Service and Charitable 
Groups 
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Local Offices 



Red Cross, Salvation Army, 
Churches, Boy Scouts, 
Civic and Neighborhood 
Groups, Lions, Rotary, 
Shrlners, etc. 



Employer lists— vet preferences. 
Job openings. 

Source of loan fund cor* tribu tors. 
Promotional material distribution. 

Enr*^rgency relief-^food and clothing. 
Source of volunteer work<>rs. 
Organizational help. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGES (AACJC), Program for Servicemen 
and Veterans, One Dupont Circle, -^i410, Washington, D.C. 
20036, 202 293 7050 

The AACJC Program for Servicemen and Veterans assists 
community and junior colleges, as well as senior institu- 
tions, with the development of comprehensive veterans 
programs. Oescriptions of model successful programs 
around the country arr provided to colleges, as well as 
various publications and pamphlets which give informa^ 
tion on establishing campus veterans clubs, legislative 
news and analyses, occasional newsletters, tutorial assist* 
ance programs. The member community and junior 
; colleges are also provided the monthly lists of names of 
/^"^eParating servicemen through a special outreach pro- 
gram which is co*sponsored with The American Legion. 
Technical Assistance in the form of special workshops 
anu/or personal consultation visits to various campuses 
by program staff are also provided. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY ANO 
JUNIOR COLLEGES (AACJC), Veterans Education Pro* 
iect. One Oupont Circle, #410, Washington, O.C. 20036, 
202-293-7050 

This project was established with a grant from the 
United States Office of Education. Its purpose is to aid 
four year colleges, universities, orea vocational schools 
and other institutions of higher education as well as 
tv:/o-year colleges, to develop new and improved pro- 
grams for veterans by means of a series of regional 
conferences. This project will serve as a clearinghouse of 
information on federal legislation, successful examples 
of veterans programs and other helpful related informa* 
tion. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION (National Headquarters), P. 0. 
Box 1055, Indianapolis, Indiana 46206, 317^615^8411 

The American Legion is a large veterans service organiza* 
tiPn. Its concern for Vietnam era veterans is a three-fold 
approach of finding jobs, helping veterans to use the 
G.I. Bill, and locating training} opportunities. The Ameri* 
can Legion has service officers who can assist veterans 
with their claim?; with the Veterans Administration, 
including discharge review. The veteran need not be a 
mernber to receive the service, nor does he have to pay a 



Tee. The Legion also sponsors a cooperative veterans 
outreach program with the AACJC, 

THE AMERICAN REO CROSS (National Office), E and 
17th Streets, N.W., Washington, O.C. 20006, 202737-8300 

The American Red Cross can provide aid to veterans and 
servicemen in the processing of claims and act as 
representative for or appear with veterans on adjudica- 
tion of claims and ''eview of discharge. This organization 
is also mandated make loans and/or grants to veterans 
in need who ire awaiting their first claim check. The 
American Red Cross provides financial assistance and 
counseling services to veterans and distributes numerous 
publications on veterans benefits, etc. 

AMERICAN SERVICEMEN' ALPHA SIGMA MU- 
VETERANS, INC., 3379 Route 46, No, 16 0, Parsippany,' 
New Jersey 07054, c/o President, Neai C. Clarke 

Alpha Sigma Mu, established in 1954, is primarily a 
collegiate veterans organization which recently incoipo* 
rated a non*collegiate chapter. Allied Servicemen. This 
organization can assist the veteran who wishes to enter 
college by advising on various college offerings, entrance 
requirements, how to submit applications, apply for 
financial aid, etc. It also grants an annual scholarship and 
helps and encour:7ges the establishment of veterans clubs 
on campuses. There are a total of 28 chapters of Alpha 
Sigma Mu in California, Georgirt- Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey, 



THE AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE (AVCl, 1333 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, O.C. 20036 

The AVC, I legally chartered veterans organization, 
provides an informal clearing*house of information, 
advice and representatior* for veterans with other^ihan- 
honorable discharges; AVC lawyers, together with co* 
operating lawyers from the community, are available to 
counsel the veteran ar^d accompany him to his hearing. 
The AVC can also assist veterans with their V.A. claims, 

ASPIRA (of Puerto Rico), P. 0. Box 7158, Barrio Obrero, 
Santurce, Puerto Rico 00915, c/o Oirector, Mrs. Hilda 
Maldenado 
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A'spira is d private non^profit community based organ iza* 
tion with branch es on the mainland d^sig^^^d to ssrvicB 
Puerto Ricans. Asprra of Puerto Rico (under a special 
tnlent search/upward bound grant for veterans) serves 
veterans through a specid] program established at the 
University oi Puerto Rico. 

ASSOCfATlON OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, 18t8 R 
Street, N.W„ Washington, D.C. 20009, 202^387-3760 

AAC directs an outreach program, in cooperation with 
The American Legion, through which lists of separating 
servicemen are provided to member four-year colleges 
and universities. The program is designed to help 
member colleges to recruit veterans. 

THE EDUCATION PROFESSIONS DEVELOPMENT ACT 
REGIONAL VETERANS TRAINING CENTERS 

Mr. William Vincenti, Director, Newark State College, 
Union, Ke^v Jersey 07083 

Mr, Jesse W, Jackson, 0/rector, Tennessee State Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn- 

Dr. Alan Gross, Hirector, Macomb Co. Community 
College, Warren, Michigan 48093 

Dr. Floyd Taylor, Director, University * of Oklahoma, 
Norman. Oklahoma 73069 

Mr. William Oaksford, Director, UCLA Extension, Los 
Angeles, California 90024 

These centers provide training ancJ technical assistance to 
specially funded veterans education projects and act as 
information and consultant referral centers to all post* 
secondary institutions and military bases, 

EMPLOYMENT SECURITY COMMISSION, 500 C Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20212, 202-393*6151 

This is primarily a job finding agency within the 
Department o' Labor, wh/ch attempts to place veterans 
in training slots and in training programs in schools. The 
Employment Security Commission offices are staffed 
with special veterans counselors who assure that veterans 
receive aN the services available to them. The counselor 
uses referrals, counseling and testing in an eMort to 
match the veteran to the available jobs. 

G.I. FORUM INatioTial Headquarters^ 15l5 Xavier Ave- 
nue, Denver, Colorado 80204, 30^-572-3901 

G.I. Forum is a veterans organization which focuses on 
the educationally disadvantaged Spanish- speaking Arr^ri^ 
can veterans. It has received funding to provide counsel- 
ing, educational and employment referral services to this 
particular target group of veterans. Branch offices are 
located in Chicago, Detroit, California and Texas. 

JOBS FOR VETERANS (JFV), National Committee, 1400 
Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, Virginia 22209 

Jobs for Veterans was organized in October 1971. It isa 
O ;^fedefally organized public relations organization, the 
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primary purpose of which is to promote skills of 
veterans so that veterans will become a premium 
manpower for employers. JFV acts as an umbrella 
agency for federal, state, and focal agencies, and other 
veteran, civic, labor and business groups to work together 
to enhance employment opportunities for young veter^ 
ans 

NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF BUSINESSMEN (NABS). 
1 730 K Street. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

20?^254^7105 

NABS is an industry^government program which acts as 
a principal force for helping to find employment and 
training opportunities in the business sector for the 
disadvantaged, needy youth, and Vietnam^era veterans. 
NABS is staffed by executives from major industries on 
an executive foan program who may serve them 3 
months to 2 years. The NABS Vets Job Program 
influences businessmen to become aware of the veteran's 
plight and to set i;jde for veterans a share of the 
positions that they would normally fill in one year's 
time. Often the businessmen are asked for a plet^ie. A 
veteran applying at the state employment service should 
indicate on his application that he wants a NAB job or 
should ask for the NAB representative. NABS has 165 
offices (one in every state) and 66,000 participating 
companies- 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF COLORED PEOPLE (NAACP), 1790 Broadway, 10th ^ 
Floor, New York, New York 10019, 212-245-2100 

The NAACP can provide information about veterans 
benefits as well as personal counseling to veterans and 
servicemen with a special interest in minorities. This 
organization has a special interest in the review of 
other-than-honorable discharges which are administrative 
in nature. The regional centers will provide aid to 
veterans seeking employment. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CONCERNED VETER^ 
ANS INCORPORATED <NACV), 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, N.W., Suite 466, Washington, D.C- 20036, 
202 785 2t 55 

NACV will help to form and sustain collegiate veterans 
clubs. This organization lobbies for state and national 
legislation favorable to veterans; consults with various 
agencies involved with veterans; works toward a positive 
national image for the Vietnam era veteran. There are 
125 NACVl clubs in 30 states. 

NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, 55 East 52rid Street, New 
York, New York 10022 (National Headquarters) 
212'751'0300 

The National Urban League can provide aid to veterans 
in locating employment, housing, education, welfare, 
and legal services. Each branch of the serv»ce rs required 



to supply the serviceman with a form on which he is to 
designate his need for assistance in one of the above 
mentioned areas. This form is returned to the Urban 
League for appropriate follow-up. There are affiliate 
offices in 100 cities. (In a citv where an affiliate office 
does not exist, these services are provided through the 
"Services to Military Families Divison" of the local 
American Red Cross branch.) 

PROJECT VETS, 1612 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036, 202 293 4900 

The National League of Cities/U.^. Conference of 
Mayors and the National Urban Coalition are co* 
sponsoring a Veterans' Education and^Training Service 
(VETS) to encourage low income anc' minjjrlty^ete.ans 
to return to school. The Office of Econdmic Oppohun. 
ity made a SI million demonstration ^ranX to support a 
national technical assistance Program and projects in ten 
cities. 

SEATTLE VETERANS ACTION CENTER (SEA-VAC), 
1 300 Madison Street, Seattle, Washington 98104, 
206-583-6595, c/o Mr. Joseph Garcia, Director 

SEA-VAC is a community based veterans program which 
employs Vietnam era veterans (full-time and part-time) 
to perform outreach, counseling and referral duties. 
Because it is a highly comprehensive organization, 
SEA'VAC can serve as a working model for persons 
wishirig to establish programs which will deal with the 
total world of the veteran (e.g., education, personal and 
academic counseling, personal and family counseling and 
referral, and socio-psychological problems in the areas of 
housing, drug and alcohol abuse or addiction, legal, etc.), 
as well as alternatives for securing funds and public 
support for veterans programs. 

' STATEWIDE VETERANS OUTREACH PROGRAMS 

Several states throughout the country have taken the 
initiative to institute statewide outreach programs, 
which employ Vietnam-era veterans to act as outreach 
workers, recruiters, and peer advisors. These veterans, 
often students themselves, work cooperatively with 
institutions of higher education throughout their 
respective states as well, to advise them in the structur- 
ing of cOTiprehensive veterans programs. The stales 
listed below have successfuj state wide- veterans outreach 
programs and by writing to them, additional information 
may be secured. 

ff/fnofs— The Illinois State Veterans Outreach Program 
is a component of the Governor's Office of Human 
Resources: 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 60601, 312-793-3263, c/o Mr, James Tori- 
celli. Director, or Mr* Roberj Deluhery, Coordinator. 

Pennsylvania-'lhB Pennsylvania Program to Advance 
O ^ Veterans Education (PAVE) is a component of the 
EHLC Governor's Council for Human Services: 223 Educa- 



tion Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 171 26, 
717J87-3048, c/o Mr. Gary Wood. 
Wa^ington—lh^ Washington State Employment and 
Recruitment Project for Vietnam era veterans was 
initiated by Governor Daniel J, Evans. This program 
is operated by the State Board for Community 
College Education: P.O.. Sox 1666, Olympia, Wash- 
ington 98504, 206753-2000, c/o Mr. Gregory 
Barlow, Coordinator. 

W^/scons/n— The Wisconsin Veterans Outreach Pro* 
gram operates out of the Wisconsin Department of 
Veterans Affairs; 1 West Wilson Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin 53702, c/o Mr. Theodore Fetting, 
■ Coordinator. 

VETERANS ADMINISTRATION (V.A.), Washington, D.C. 
20420,202 872 1151 

The Veterans Administration is the largest veterans 
service organization, the purpose of which is to assist the 
veteran in filing for his entire range of benefits Including 
education, on-the-job apprenticeship^training, vocational 
rehabilitation, employment placeyrient, job opportun- 
ities, (loans, medical benefits, ^drial, death, insurance, 
etc.). The V.A. &rt)4/jdes cou^e^/ng and referral services 
in all of the above, The^^r^ V,A. regional office in each 
state which the veteran may write, call or visit for 
information or assistance. Application for medical bene- 
fits may be made at any V.A. station with medical 
facilities. 

"USVAC" Several federal agencies have combined their 
efforts with the V,A. to assist veterans through "one 
stop" V.A. centers. These U.S. veterans assistance 
centers, (USVAC's) are located at most V.A. offices 
(See V.A. IS-1 Fact Sheet, January 1973 for details.) 

VETERANS PROGRAM UNIT, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D C. 20202, 202-963-341 1 

This office serves as an advocacy organization within OE 
to encourage managers of various OE programs to be 
responsive to the educational needs of veterans; it also 
provides, through its regional offices, information to 
veterans and veterans organizations, colleges and univer- 
sities regarding existing OE" programs that can benefit 
veterans who want to return to school. There is a 
veteran's specialist at each OE regional office. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(Veterans Programs and Organizations— Pub/ications) 



THE^iJtERICAN ASSOCIATION OF C0M(9lUNITY AND 
JUf^lOR COLLEGES (AACJCj 

A Tatoria/ Program for Veterans (brochure), 1973 

Contains information about guidelines for the estab- 
lishmer^t of tutorial educational assistance for ^/eter* 
ans, tutorial supplementary assistar^ce, and considera- 
tions relating to the establishrrker^t of a tutorial 
assistar^ce program. 

Campus Veterans Organizations at Community/Junior 

Coff^s (brochure), 1973 

Explains procedures for establishing Veterans Club. 
Very useful for persons trying to organize vets clubs 
on campuses. 

Vantage Point (occasional newsletter) 

This publication provides up-to date information on 
college based and community-based veterans pro- 
grams around the country, veterans workshops and 
conferences, veterans legislation, etc. Each issue 
features a special focus on one aspect of the AACJC 
program for servicemen and veterans such as PREP, 
the Servicemen's Opportunity College, Veterans Out* 
reach Program, PREP or The Veterans Education 
Project, 

Operation Vet (occasional newsletter) 

A newsletter of information relating to the Veterans 

Education Project 
Veterans On Campus, 1973 

A handbook for programs, services, staffing and 

assistance, 

THE AMERICAN LEGION 

Need A Lift?, Amer ican Legion Educational and Schol- 
arship Program, $.50 per copy-S,30 per 100 copies 
(prepaid) 

An annually revised 140 page handbook, sources of 
scholarship, .fellowshi loans ar»d part time jobs: 
excellent for counselors, as well as student veterans- 
Veterans Manual FactSheets, American Legion Veterans 
Information Service, Publication Number 1 3-109, 
fimited distribution (no price given) 

This booklet is often used by legion field service 
officers in counseling veterans, contains information 
about conducting job fairs, veterans employment 
opportunities and job rights, GJ, Bill (Title 38), 
various federal programs which might be of aid to 
veterans, and discharge review procedures. 

THE AMERICAN REO CROSS 

Guideiines for Caseworkers in Oischarge Review and 
Correction of Mititsry and Naval Records (no price 
given) 

Especially informative for those without prior knowl- 
edge about vadous discharges, rote of Red Cross in 
Q discharge review, government benefits available to 
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holders of various types of discharges, drug abuse 
cases, etc. 

AMERICAN SERVICEMEN ALPHA SIGMA MU- 
VETERANS, INC, 

Alpfja Sigma A^u-Veterans Nemfetter, Published quar- 
terly, S1.00 year's subscription 

Includes Ltirrent information on activities of Alpha 
Sigma Mu— Veterans chapters, and other information 
of news to veterans. 
History Purpose of Aipha Sigma Mu— Veterans (bro- 
chure) -free 

Explains origins of organization, how to organize 
chapter, purpose of organization, etc, 

I HE AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE (AVC) 

AVC BULLBTIN, Quarterly publication, SI, 00 year's 
subscription, 

"The Returning Vietnam Veterans: A Challenge to 
the Nation's Conscience," AVC Buiietin, November- 
December 1972, Vol, 27, No, 34, pp, 7-9 

Facts On Other Tfian Honorable Discharges and What 

Can Be Oone About Them, S,30 

Comprehensive explanations of each type of dis- 
charge and the problems associated with them. 
Especially useful for the person who deals with large 
populations of minority veterans. 

Human Rights of the Man in Uniform, {HBt t968 

Conference Report, S,50 

G,l, FORUM 

The Forumeer Newsietter, $5,00. per issue, $12,00 
yearly subscription (25 copies), write to 127 Graham 
No, 3, San Jose, California 95170 

Official newsletter of the GJ, Forum;' contains 
information about activities, commg events of this 
organization. 

JOBS FOR VETERANS (JFVl 
JFV Report (newsletter) 

Current information on special veterans programs, 
employment situation of Vietnam era veterans, etc. 

NATfONAL ALLIANCE OF BUSINESSMEN fNABS) 
Veterans Need You (brochure^ free 

Direct pitch to business community on why and how 
it can aid veterans. Especially good for handouts or to 
enlist aid of. (ocal business groups. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CONCERNEO VET^R^ 
ANS INCORPORATEO (NACV( 

NACV (pamphlet), newsletter also available 

Information about legislation, vets clubs, activities. 
Veterans programs, etc. 



Veterans Cfabs Sampfe Constttatlons 

These documents can help schools \Afhich are attempt- 
ing to establish campus veteran's clubs. Sample 
format, rule<;. by-laws, governing boards, etc. set up 
by various NACV chapters are included free. 

PROJECT VETS, National League of Cities/U.S, Confer- 
ence of Mayors 

Getting ft Afi Together (pamphlet^ free 

A step-by-step guide for veterans to obtain financial 
aid and to enter college. 
Reveille (newsletter), free * 

Contains useful information about legislation, current 
veterans programs and workshops, organization pro- 
jects around the country and general veterans' news. 

EDUCATION PROFESSIONS DEVELOPMENT ACT, 
REGIONAL VETERANS TRAINING CENTERS (EPDA 
Veterans Training Centers! 
Re-entry (newsletter) 

Published monthly by the Southeast Training Center 
for Special Veterans Programs, Tennessee State Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 37203. This newsletter 
covers a wide range of topics as well as current 
information about activities of the 13 TS/U8 pro- 
grams in Southeastern United States. 
Target Veterans. So. Campus, Macomb Community 
College, Warren, Michigan 48093 
Veterans Back to School: A Handy Regional Guide, free 
This document is about 59 pages in length and 
contains very helpful information about the new G.I. 
Bill, Outreach, The Veterans Information Center, 
tutorial programs, pre-college programs (1691 and 
PREPI, discharges (including other than honorable), 
several veteran's Organizations, as well as an anno- 
tated bibliography. 
A National Directory of Post Secondary Veteran Pro- 
grams 

This directory was developed from a survey of 
American post-secondary institution (except seminar- 
ies, exclusively graduate study schools, and exclusive- 
ly woTien's colleges). Included are 1,617 veterans 
programs, 154 PREP programs, 714 tutorial pro- 
granris, and 529 outreach programs. The information 
includes alphabetical listing of colleges by states, 
person responsible for the particular program, tele- 
phone number, type of college and type of program. 

STATEWIDE VETERANS OUTREACH PROGRAMS 
(Illinois) 

Veterans Outreach TrainingManaaf 

Compilation of G.I. Bill information, techniques, 
procedures on Outreach to be used t^V Outreach 
workers, counselors, (also information about agencies 
and organizations); very helpful. 
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VETERANS ADMINISTRATION (V.A.) 

The following publications are available at no cost from 
the V.A, Regional Offices. They are all brief. Very 
useful* 

"Apprenticeship or Other On Job Training Benefits 
for Veterans with Service sUxce January 31 , 1 955/' 
VA Pamphlet 20-694, revised October 1970 

"A Summary of Employment Benefits and Opportun- 
ities for Vietnam E-a Veterans/' VA Pamphlet 
20 69-6, revised October 1 970* 

"A Summary of Loan Guaranty Benefits for Veterans 
with Service since January 31, 1955," Pamphlet 
20 69-7, February 1969 

"Benefits for Veterans and Servicemen with Service 
since January 31* 1955, and Their Dependents," 
VA Pamphlet 20-67-1, revised February 1972 

"Educational Assistance Benefits for Veterans," VA 
Pamphlet 20-69 3, revised June 1971 

"Federal Benefits for Veterans and Dependents/' 
VA fS-l Fact Sheet* January 7973* 

"Loans for Veterans," VA Pamphlet 26-4, revised 
February 1970 

"Two Years of Outreach-1968-70," VA Pamphlet 
20? 0-1 

"Tutorial Assistance for Veterans Serviceriien Under 
the G.L Bill/' VA Pamphlet 27-70*1, Sept^-mber 
1970. 

"United States Veterans Ass/stance Centers," Pam- 
phlet 20-69-2, revised September 1971 

"Veterans Education Newsletter" 

A regular publication of the V.A., this ne^A^sIetter 
contains Cjrrent information about i:ny changes or 
developments in V.A. programs, regulations or 
laws, G.l. benefits, as well as feature articles on 
topics of interest such as veterans activities at 
schools, in various communities and regional or 
national schedules of veterans workshops, meet* 
ings, etc. 
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"Address Before the Subcommittee on Education and 
Training Committee on Veterans Affairs of the House of 
Representatives" 

Frederic Ness and Howard Holcomb, ERtC 
#ED 057 764, April 1972 ($.65-MF; $3,29 hO' 

Comparison of independent colleges and universities 
responses to the veterans, 

"A Study of the Problems Facing Vietnam Era Veterans on 

Their Readjustment to Civilian Life/' 

Lou Harris Associates, Inc, (conducted for the Veterans 
Administration for use of the Senate Committee on 
Veterans' Affairs!, January 31, 1972, S2,00 

(U,S, Government Printing Office, Washington, D<C, 
20402) 

This survey was conducted between August 15 
and 30, 1971, ^,003 recently separated veterans were 
interviewed; 1,498 households representing a cross- 
section of the American public and 786 employers. 
The s; ^vey focused on four areas: 1) reception of 
vet^an upon returning home 2) problems of the 
y^eran in finding employment 3) problem of drug 
use and abuse among servicemen 4) the role of the 
V.A, \n facilitating^veterans readjustment. 

£i/ent Magazine, VoL 12, No. 4 

American Churchrr.en, 422 South 5th Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota^4t5 

Special issue devoted to the Vietnam fighting men 
and problems of the veterans. 

"Hearings Before the Subconnmittee on Education and 
Training of the Committee on Veterans Affairs" 

ERfC #ED 062 632. September 1972 ($.65MF; 

S19,74-HC)' 

Describes and explains education and training pro- 
grams administered by V.A, 

"Home from the War: The Psychology of Survival" 

Robert Jay Lifton, Atlantic Monthly, November 1972, 
pp,66 72 

Describes veterans readjustment problems* 

Performance (magazine), VoL XXIH, No, 6, December 
1972 {special issue on disabled veterans) 

President's Committee on Employ/^ient of the Handi- 
capped, Washington, D.C, 20210 {no price quoted) 
Performance is a nationally distributed magazine 
designed to report progress in the nation wide 
progrann to provide employment opportunities for alf 
handicapped workers. Provides up-to^ate informa- 
Q tion concerning latest deve;optnents in fields of 
rehabilitation and placement of disabled. 



"Postwar Shock is Found to Beset Veterans Returning from 

the War in Vietnam" 

A/etv York Tmes, August 28, 1972 

Examines experiences of returning veterans to a 
changed and often indifferent or hostile American 
society. 

Speciat Report: Fmptoyment Problems of the Vietnam 
Veteran 

National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 
June 1972, 425<13th Street, N,W,, Washrngton, D.C. 
20004 

Includes nnaterial on background, readjustment prob^ 
lenis, employment statistics, reconnmendations for 
Vietnam veteran employnnent problems. 

**SwOrds fnto Pfowshares: Ot/rG,/, Bitf" 

Sar A, Levitan, Joyce K. Zickler. Olympus Publishing 

Company, Salt Lake City, 1973 

A well -documented, comprehensive analysis of the 
impact and adequacy of the G,l, Bill with chapters 
focusing upon err:ployment, housing, disabled veter^ 
ans, as well as education. 

'The Invisible Arnny" 

Tony Jones, Harpers Magazine , August 1972 

Psychological liffect of war on Vietnam era veteran 
and his return to society, 

'The Returning Black Vietnann Veteran" 

James Fredrick, Florida State University, Social Service 
/^ei^/ewThhrch 1972, Florida State University, Jackson- 
\;ille, F]orid^2211 

Refl eels characteristics of Black veterans who return 
to metropolitan areas. Recognizes Black veterans as 
potential leaders in radical social movements, and ^s 
participants in reform programs, 

"Youth Look at National Problems" 

Jerald G, Bachnnan and Elizabeth Van Duinen, ERIC 
#ED 052 507, November 1971, ($,65-MF; $6.58-HCI* 
A special report from the youth in Project Transition 
which involved college participation; references co 
veterans plight. 

THE NATIONAL PLANNING CONFERENCE ON THE 
EMOTIONAL NEEDS OF VIETNAM ERA VETERANS 
has compiled a bibliography which contains articles focus^ 
ing on socio-psycho logical problems of Vietnam*era veter^ 
ans. It is an excellent reference for articles pertaining to 
social readjustment and emotional problems, (For copies, 
write to: National Council of The Churches of Christ; 
Emer^iency Ministries Concerning The War, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York, New York 10027, Telephone- 
212-870-2192,) ^ 

"For BRtC drtjctes^ wrire to EORS— 4627 Rubgv Avefiue> Beth^- 
da, Maryland 20014 or call 301-657-33l6> MF^micro film: 
HC - hard copy. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTHr 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Office of Education 

(45CFRPartl89] 

VETERANS' COST OF-JNSTRUCTION PAY- 
MENTS TO INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
^ EOUCATION 

Notice of Proposed Rulemaking 

Notice is hereby given that the Com- 
missioner oi Education and the Admiii- 
istrator of Veterans' Affairs, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Health. Edu- 
cation, and Welfare- propose to promul- 
gate the regulations set forth below in a 
new part 139 of title 45 of the Code of 
Fedei^l Regulations, pursuant to the au^ 
tority contained in section 420 of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 i20 U.S.C. 
1070e-l). These regulations would es- 
tablish the procedures by which, and 
conditions under which, institutions of 
liigher education could apply for pay- 
inenLs on the basis of undergraduate 
veteran enrollment, to be used for the 
support of improved and expanded serv- 
ices to veterans and to defray instruc- 
tional expenses in academically related 
programs. 

Tntei^sted persons are invited to sub- 
mit written comments, suggestions, or 
objections regarding the proposed regu- 
lations to the Veterans' Programs Unit. 
DCHE. U.S. Office of Education, 400 
Maiyland Avenue SW.. Wasliington.D,C. 
20202. Comments received in response to 
this notice will be available for public 
inspection at the above office on Mon- 
days through Fridays between 8 a.m, 
and 4:30 p.m. All relevant material re- 
ceived not later than May 16, 1973, will, 
be considered. 

Dated April 6, 1973- 

John Ottina. 
A Acting Corninhsioncr 
r of Education. 

Donald E. Johnson, 
Admi7iistrator of 
Veterans' Affan 

Approved APrll U. 1973. 

Caspar W. Weinberger* 
Secretary, 
Devartment of Health , Educa- 
tion, a7id Welfare. 

PART 189 — VETERANS' COST-OF- 
INSTRUCTION PAYMENTS TO INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HIGHER EOUCATION 
Subpart A-»General Prov^$ion$ 

Sec. 

iB9.l . Definitions. 

'189.2. Instliutlonal eligibility, 

189.3 Calculation of c ost - of -lustr notion 

payment. 

189.4 Applicability of civil rights provl- 

slotis. 

Subpart B-'Required Services and Use of Funds 

169.1 1 Special definitions. 

189.12 Office of veterans* affairs. 

189.13 Related veterans* services. 

189.14 Institutions wltll smfU number of 

students and veterans. 
189-15 Consortium agreemeiUs. 
189.16 Criteria for assessing adequacy of 

veterans* programs. 
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sec, 

189.17 'Expeiidliure reqvilremeius, 

Subp.irt C— ^-Application Process 

189.21 Submission of application in- indl- 

vifitia^ msiliuiions, 

180.22 Submission of .'\ppllcaUons par- 

lies to consortium ayroemertii. 

Subpart D — Fiscal and Reporting Requirements 

ie&.3l Mainienance of records. 

189h32 Audits. 

189.33 Fiscal opcrallons reports, 

189.34 LllUiiailon*> on co5ts. 
189^35 Reporting requirements. 

AitthoritYh— Section 42t>. Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 19C3. as added by section lOOMai 
of Pv^bliC Law 92-318. 86 Stai. 378 (20 U.S.C. 
I070e-1 ) . unless otlier^isc noied. 

Subpart A — General Provisions 

^ 1H9.] [>4 litiitioru. 

. As Used hi this part: 

^'Acadeinic year" means a pcricxi begin- 
ning on July 1 and endin? on the follow- 
ing June 30. 

■*Cbst-of-instiuction payment/' or 
^'paymcnt;' means an amount calculated 
with respect to an institution of liigher 
education for an academic year on the 
basis of undergraduate veteran student 
en]X)nment. 

"Institution of higher education." or 
"institution. means an educational in- 
stitution in any State which: fa^ Admits 
as regular students only persons having a 
certificate of graduation from a school 
providing secondary education, or the 
i^cogiiized equivalent of such a certifi- 
cate, ^b) is legally authorized within such 
State to provide a ijrogram of education 
beyond secondary education- to provides 
an educational program for which it 
awards a bachelor^s degree or provides 
not less than a 2-ycar program which is 
acceptable for full credit toward such a 
degree, (d) is a public or other nonprofit 
institution> and ^e) is accredited by a na- 
tionally i^cognizcd accrediting agency 
or association as determined by the Com- 
missioner or, if not so accredited* n> is 
an mstitution with respect to which the 
Commissioner has determined that there 
is satisfactory assurance* considering the 
resources available to the institution, the 
Period of time, if any. during whidi it has 
operated, the effort it is making to meet 
accreditation standards, and tlie purpose 
for which this determination is bein^ 
madc> that the institution will meet the 
accreditation standards of such an 
agency or association within a reasonable 
time, or <2) is an institution >vhose 
credits are accepted^ on transfer^ by not 
less than three institutions which are so 
accredited, for credit on the sar^e basis as 
\i transferred Irotn an InsUtUtion so ac- 
credited. Such term also Includes any 
school which provides not less than a l- 
year program of training to prepare 
students for gainful employment in a 
recognized occupation and which meets 
the provisions of clauses (a), <h), (d), 
and (e^ of this definitions^ 

"Instructional expenses in academi- 
cally related programs'' means the ex- 
periditures of instructional departments 
of an institution of higher education for 
salaries, office expenses, equipment, ancfl 
research. 
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^*s6hool or department of divinity** 
moans an institution or a department or 
a branch of an institution the Program 
of instmction of which is designed for the 
education of students <a> to PrePare. 
them to become ministers of religion or 
to enter upon some other religious voca- 
tion (Or to provide continuing training 
for any such vocation), or ib^ to prepare 
them to teach theological subjects. 

"State** includes the 50 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. Guam. American Samoa, 
the Virgin Islands^ and the Trust Terri- 
tory of tiie Pacific Islands. 

"Student" means a Person in attend- 
ance as at least a half-time student at 
an institution of bigher education. The 
tenn is further defined as follows: 

(ai **FuH-tinie student** means a stu- 
dent who <lMs enrolled for the equiva- 
lent of at least 14 semester houi^ or 1 2i is 
enrolled for the equivalent of not less 
than 12 semester hours and is being 
charged on the basis of the institution *s 
normal full-time fee schedule. 

(b) ''Tliree-quarter time student'* 
means a student who H) is enrolled for 
the equivalent of 10 through 13 semester 
hours or (2) is enrolled for the equivalent 
of not less than 9 semester hours and is 
being charged at least three- quartets of 
tlie institution's normal full-time fees. 

^c^ ''Half-time student'* means a stu- 
dent who <1) is enrolled for the equiva- 
lent of 7 through 9 semester hours or f2> 
is enrolled for the equivalent of not less 
than 6 semester hours and is being 
charged at least one-half of the institu- 
tion's normal full-time fees, 

"Undergraduate" refers to a student 
AVho has not earned his first bache- 
lor's degree, (b> is not enroUed in a pro- 
gram of study leading to (1) a degree 
beyond the bachelor's degree or (2) a 
first professional degree when at least 3 
years of study at the college level are 
required for entrance into a Program 
leading to such degree, and (oci) is 
fully matriculated and pur-iuinff a pro- 
gram of studies leading to a certificate 
or diploma or <2) is receiving or has re- 
ceived educational assistance under sub- 
chanter V or subchapter VI of chapter 
34 01 title 38. United States Code. 

"Veteran'* means a person receiving 
benefits under chapter 31 or chapter 34 
of title 38. United States Code, or who, if 
enrolled in an institution of higher edu- 
cation, would be eligible for such benefits. 

(20 U.S.C. XOTOe. 1070e-l. 1088. 1141.) 
^ Ifi9t2 In^iiiuiiomitelijc^ibilily^ 

(a) To apply for assistance under this 
partr an abPlicant must be an institution 
of higher education> and must meet the 
rt^quirements specified in paragraph cb) 
of this section. 

(b) In order for an institution of 
higher education to aPPly for assistance 
under this part for the academic year 
ending June 30» 1974. it must have in 
attendance on April 16> 1973 Con where 
such date falls between academic terms 
of the institution, the er\d of the previous 
academic term) , a number of under- 
graduate veteran students receiving 
benefits under chapter 31 or chapter 34 
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of title 38. United States Code ^or who 
have received benefits unjjier subchapter 
V or subchapter VI of such chapter 34 
whUe attending such institution durinP 
that academic year) equal to at least 
110 percent of the number of under- 
graduate veteran students who were in 
attendance on the same date in the pre- 
ceding academic year and were at that 
time receiving benefits under chapter 31 
or chapter 34 of title 38. United States 
Code yoT had received benefits under 
subchapter V or subchapter VI of such 
chapter 34 while attending such Institu- 
tion during that academic year* . 

(c) Schools or departments of divinity 
and proprietary institutions <i.e.. or- 
ganized for profit) are not eligible to 
apply for assistance under this part. 

iSOU.S.C. 1070e-lJ 

§ 189.3 (laU^tcl&tion of cost'of-instrne- 
lion payment, 

<a) To compute an institution's c^Jst- 
of- instruction payment under this part, 
the Commissioner of Education shall de- 
termine on the basis of data provided 
by the institution: 

1 1 > The number of undergraduate vet- 
eran students in attendance on the appli- 
cable date specified in paragraph (b) of 
this section who are at that time recip- 
ients of vocational rehabilitation sub- 
sistence under chapter 31 of title 38* 
United States Code, or of educational 
assistance under chapter 34 of title 38. 
Umted states Code, anci 

<24.-^eii.imber of undergraduate vet- 
eran students in attenciance on the ap- 
plicable date specified in paragraph (b> 
of this section who have, while attending 
that institution and during the academic 
year in which such date occurred, re- 
ceived educational assistance under sub- 
chapter V or subchapter VI of chapter 34 
of title 38. United States Code. 

(b) A cost-of-instruction payment 
shall, for the academic year encilng 
June 30. 1974. and subject to the avail- 
ability of lunds, be computed on the 
basis of the follovting rates for students 
in attendance on April 16. 1973 (or. 
where such date falls between academic 
terms of the institution, the end of the 
previous academic term) : 

For students described in para- 
graPh.<aul> of this section: 

fii $300 per full-time student; 

Hi) $225 per three-quarter time stu- 
dent: 

<lii> $150 per half-time student: and 

(iv) No payment for students not en- 
rolled as at least half-time students. 

(2) For students described in para- 
graph (a)<2> of this section: 

i\) $150 per full-Ume student; 

(ii) 5112.50 per three-quarter time 
student; ^ 

(ill) $75 per half-time student>^nd 

<iv) No payment for stutierits not 
enrolled as at least half-time students. 
120 u.s.c. lO70e-l.) 

§ 189.4 Applicability of civil ri|;hift pro* 

Ca) Federal financial assistance under 
this part is subject to the regulations in 
pai$ 80 of this title, issued by the Secre- 



tary of Health. Eduration. and Welfare 
and approved by the Prcridcnt. to effec- 
tuate the provisions of title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act Of 196^ (Public Law 
88-352 > . 
i42 Lr.S.C, 20OCklJ 

ib) Federal financial assistance under 
this part is also subject to the provisions 
of title IX of the Education Amendments 
of 1972 'Proliibition of sex discriniina- 
tioip and any regulation!* issued there- 
under. 

(20 'J.S.C. l6ei-86; Public Lftw^ 92-318. sec- 
iLOn 905.) 

Subpart B — Requrred Services an<i Use of 
Funds 



jjostsecondanv education >1" under sub- 
rhainer V of chapter 34 of title 38. United 
Stales Code, and m the case of any 
instituiion located near a military in- 
stallntitja. under subchapter VI of such 
chapter 34; 

^bi Active outreach, f^^ruiting. and 
counseJinp activities through the use of 
other funds such as those available imder 
federally assLsied ^vork-study programs: 
and 

ic" An active tutorial assistance pro- 
gram including dissemination of infor- 
mation rcdardins: such program^ in order 
to make maximum use of the benefits 
available under section 1692 of such title 
38. 



^ 189.11 S|K^<^^ial (lefcnitions. 

For purposes of this subpart : 

^at ■■Full-time." with respect to an 
office of veterans" affairs, means that the 
office of veterans" afTairs is staffed 
by at least one person whose sole institu- 
tional responsibility is that of coordinat- 
ing the activities of the office and 
Provides services at times and Places con- 
venient to the veterans being served. 

(b^ *'Outr^ach" means an extensive, 
coordinated, community^vid^ program of 
reaching veterans within the institu- 
tion's normal service area, determining 
their needs, and making appropriate 
referral and follow-up arrangements 
with relevant service agencies. 

iC) "Recruitment" means a concerted 
effort to Interest vetenins in tak.ng 
advantage of opportunities for a wide 
variety of postt^econdary training ex- 
periences at the Institution. 

>d> "Special education proctrams" 
means specially designed i^medial. tu- 
torial, and. motivational programs de- i 
signed to promote success in the p6st*-^ 
secondary experience, 

te) "Counseling" means professional 
assistance available to vete^u-sfor con- 
sultation on personal. Tamily. educa- 
tional, and career problems. 

(20 U.S.C. 1070e-r,) 



(20 U.S.C, lOTOe-M 



189. 14 ln>titinion>< HitJi 4in»l] 
lier>< of M<uU'Mt> ami vHerini^^ 



g 189,12 OfBreof vetemns' jifi'dirii. 

Except as Provided in 5 189.14, an ap- 
plication for assistance under this Dart 
shall be approved only if the Commis- 
sioner is satisfied that the applicant will 
maintain, during the academic year end- 
ing June 30, 1974. a fuU-tjime office of 
veterans' aflairs with adequate services. 
In light Of the criteria set forth in 
S 189.16. in the areas of outreach, recruit- 
ment, special education programs, and 
coimseling. 

{20 as.C. I070e-l.^ 
/§ lft9.13 Reluled veleruh>' M^rviees^ 



Except as provided in 5 18^>.14. an ap- 
plication for assietance under this part 
shall be approved only if the Commis- 
sioner is satisfied Jthat the applicant will 
during the academic year ending June 30, 
1974, make an adequate effort, in light of 
the criteria set forth in 5 189.16 and 
with funds received und^r this Part to 
carry out : 

^a) Programs designed to prepare edu- 
catioiially disadvantaged veterans for 



An institution with less than 2.500 stu- 
denU and no more than 70 undergradu- 
ate veteran students in attendance on 
April 16. 1973 lOrn where such date falls 
between academic terms of the iii^^titu- 
tion. the end of the previous academic 
term * need provide the services described 
in 5 189.12 only to the extent of maintain- 
ing a lull-ttmc office of veteran.s^ affairs 
with adequate services in the areas of 
recruitment and counseling, and need not 
provide the .services described tn i 189.13. 

l20tJ.S.C. l070e-l J 

In the case of an institution w ith les^ 
than 2.500 students in attendance on 
April 16. 1973 ^or. w^here sucli date falls 
between academic terms of the institu- 
tion, the end of the previous academic 
term > the Commjs.sioner may permit one 
r more of the functions set forth in 
5 189.12 and 189.13 to be carried out 
under a consortium agreement between 
that institution and one or more other 
institutions located within a reasonable 
conimuthig distance therefrom if he finds 
that (a^ such institution cannot feas- 
ibly itself carrj-* out such fiinctionSj and 
<b> the benefits of such junctions will 
be readily accessible to veterans attend- 
ing, and to veterans in the community 
served by. each of the institutions which 
are parties to the agreement. 

120 U.S.C. 1070^-1.^ 
189^16 (!rilena for Jis^if^Sjiinjr u<lequaev 

An applicant institution's assurance 
pursuant to 5 189.21^ b) < 6! , ulth respect 
to the requirements of ?5 189.12 and 
189.13 and to the extent that ^ch re- 
quirements are not w^aived pursuant to 
5 189.14, shall be made in light of the 
following criteria, which criteria shall 
also be used by the Commissioner in 
evaluating tlie adequacy of the institu- 
tions veterans' programs: 

^a^ In general — ^1^ Appropriate con- 
sideration of tlie magnitude of the vet- 
eran Population in the institution's nor- 
mal service area; 

>2^ Appropriate consideration of the 
number of veterans enrolled at the in- 
stitution; 
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<3> The establishment of an appro- 
priate advisory mechanism, to assist in 
the institution's decisionmaking process 
with respect to veterans" services as ap- 
propriate, through vi'hich the institution 
may become aware of the views of the in- 
stitution's administrative and academic 
staff, its veteran student population, and 
relev^^.nt community organizations; 

f4i The use of Qualified Vietnam-era 
veterans in stafRnn the institution's of- 
fice of veterans" affairs and in providing 
related services; 

f5i The employment of a sufficient 
number of Qualified staff members in 
order to adequately support required vet- 
erans* activities and services: and 

<6i The provision of adequate, visible 
and accessible housing for the institu- 
tioh"s office of veterans' affairs, in light 
of the institution's veteran student en- 
roliment and physical environment: 

*bi With respect to outreach, the 
establishment and maintenance of — 

Contact with veterans in the in- 
stitution "s normal service area; 

A procedure for assessing veter- 
ans* needs, problems, and interests: and- 

<3> A coordinated and extensive re- 
ferral service involving agencies provid- 
ing assistance in areas such as housing* 
employment* health, recreation* voca- 
tional and technical training* and finan- 
cial assistance: 

<ci With respect to -recruitment* the 
establishment and maintenance of a 
process of bringing the maximum num- 
ber of veterans into Purposeful system- 
atic programs of higher education most 
suited to their educational and career 
aspirations, including such techniques as 
publications, use of ma£$ media, and 
personal contacts: ^ 

(d) With respect to special educa- 
tion programs, the establishTnent and 
maintenance of: 

r 1 ) Support from appropriate depart- 
ments of the institution for launching 
special education programs for the 
veteran student of h remedial, motiva- 
tional* and tutorial nature: 
' *2i Support throughout the institu- 
tion for appropriate changes in rules, 
policies* and procedures that will accom- 
modate the special needs and problems 
of the veteran student: and 

(3^ Adequate guidance for individual 
vetcfan students that will insure the 
highest possible rate of their retention 
in educational programs: and 

<e) With respect to counseling, the 
establishment and maintenance of — 

< 1 ) Ease of access of veteran students 
to professional assistance for consulta- 
tion on personal, family* educational, 
and career problems as appropriate and 
necessary: and 

i2y Frequent anil scheduled liaison 
of the office of veterans' affairs with 
the institution's V^cademic depart,- 
ments. counseling smic^ and central 
administrationf- 

(20 U.S.C. 1070e-K) 

§ 189J7 Exprndiiurr requireinc*nt»<^ 

Not less than 50 percent of funds 
awarded on ^account of undergratiuate 
veteran student enrollment at an Insti- 



tution under this part shall be used to 
implement the requirements of li 189.12 
and 189.13. The remainder of the funds, 
to the extent not needed for implement- 
ing such requirements, may be used 
solely to defray instructional expenses 
in academically related programs of such 
institution. All assistance received under 
this part must be expended or obligated 
for the foregoing purposes not ^ater than 
June 30. 1974. 

^20U,S.C. t070e. I070e-M 

Subpart C — Application Process 

^ 189*21 SuHnii?i>ioit of iippliralion liy 
itKlividiiiil iii>lil4ili<m^* 

la) Assistance under this part will be 
provided only on the basis of an appli- 
cation submitted by an institution which 
sets forth all information necessary to 
determine the institution's eligibility 
and payment amount 

^b) Each application must be sub- 
mitted on a form to be provided by the 
Commissioner and contain the follow- 
ing: 

Information neces&ary to show 
that the institution is eligible for as- 
sistance under this part; - 

<2\ Information necessary to deter- 
mine the amount of the institution's 
payment* in accordance with ? 189.3; 

(3) An assurance that any funds re- 
ceived by the institution under this part 
will not be used for a school or depart- 
ment of divinity or for any religious 
worship or sectarian activity: 

(4> An assurance that any funds re- 
ceived by the institution under this part 
which are not required pursuant to 
S 189.17 to \3e used to implement the re- 
quirements of H 189.12 and 189J3 will 
be used solely to defray instructional ex- 
penses in academically related programs 
of the institution: 

<b) An assurance that the institution 
will expend during the academic year 
ending June 30* 1974, for all academi- 
cally related programs of the institution* 
an amount equal to at least the average 
amoi;nt so expended during the 3 aca- 
demic years preceding the academic 
year ending June 30* 1974* together with 
such supporting data as the Commis- 
sioner may require: 

<B) An assurance that the institution 
will carry out the requirements set .forth 
.Jn 5§ 189.12 and 189.13: and 
^C7i-..jf , the^^institution is seeking a 
waiver of any""of the required activities 
specified in §s 189.12 and 189.13 pur- 
suant to S 189.14* information necessary, 
to show that it has less than Z500 stu- 
dents and not more than 70 under- 
graduate veteran students in attendance 
on April 16, 1973 <or* where such date 
fails between academic terms of the in- 
stitution, the end of the previous aca- 
demic term). 

(20 U.S.C. 1070e-l.) 

§ 189*22 Submission of Appllratiom by 
purtieft to consortium afcrrrment;;* 

Insttt\itions proposing to carry out the 
activities required under this part 
through a consortium agreement* pur- 
suant to § 189.15, mi35t submit their ap- 
plications on a form 'to be provided by 
the Commissioneip and each such insti- 



tution must provide all information and 
assurances required pursuant to 5 189.21 
as well -as information and assurances 
necessary lo a finding by the Commis- 
sioner that the conditions for a con- 
sortium agreement set forth in 5189.15 
have ijeen met, 

(20 U.S.C. I070e-1.) 

Subpart D — Fiscat and Reporting 
Requirements 

§ 1 89*^1 Miiinirnunrc* of r^'ordft* 

Records. — Each institution and 
consortium of institutions shall keep in- 
tact and accessible records relating to 
the receipt and expenditure of Federal 
funds in accordance vtith section 434(a^ 
of the General Education Provisions 
Act. including all accounting records and 
related original and supporting docu- 
ments that substantiate direct costs 
charged to the award. Records must be 
maintained so as to reflect ai expendi- 
tures made for veterans' services pro- 
vided for under this Part, and ^2) ex- 
penditures made for instructional costs 
in academically related programs. 

<b> Period of retention <1> Except 

as provided in paragraph rb) (2) of this 
section and paragraph fa> of 5 189.32. 
the records specified in paragraph <aj" 
of this section shall be retained for 3 
years after the date of the submission 
of the fiscal operations report* pursuant 
to 5 189.33. to which they pertain. 

<2i iBecords for nonexpendable per- 
sonal property which v^r'as acquired with 
Federal funds shall l>e retained for 3 
years after its final disposition. 

tc^ MicroAlm coPtcs.— Institutions 
may substitute microfilm copies in lieu 
of original records in meeting the re- 
quirements of this section. 

(20 U.S.C. I232c(a).) 
§ 189.32 \mhi^. 

<a) Audit questions. — The records in- 
volved in any claim or expenditure which 
has been questioned by Federal audit 
shall^ l>e further retained until resolu- 
tion of any such audit questions. 

<b> Audit and examination. — The Sec- 
retary of Health. Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Comptroller General of the 
United States, or any of their duly au- 
thorized representatives* shall have ac- 
. cess for the purpose of audit and exami- 
nation to all such records and to any 
other pertinent hooks, documents, pa- 
pers* a/id records of the institution or 
consortium of institutions. The Com- 
missioner may, at any time before or 
after making a payment under this part, 
review the data supplied, by an institu- 
tion with respect to such payment and 
take appropriate action as a result 
"thereof*, including that of requiring the 
institution to return funds received on 
the Wsis of inaccurate data sui>mitted 
by the institution. 

(c> Audit respomibilities. — <1) All ex- 
penditures by recipient institutions or. 
consortiums thereof shall t>e audited by 
the recipient or at the reclplent*s direc- 
tion to determine, at a minimum/ the 
fiscal integrity of financial transactions 
and reports, and the compliance with 
laws and regulations. 
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{2) An institution, and a consortium 
of institutions, shall schedule such au- 
dits with reasonable frequency, usually 
annually; but not less frequently than 
once every 2 years, considering the na- 
ture, sisie. and complexity of the 
activity. 

f3) Copies of audit reports shall be 
made available to the Commissioner to 
assure that Proper use has been made 
of the funds e;:pended. The results of 
such audits will be used to review the 
institution's, or consortium's, records and 
shall be made available to Federal audi- 
tors. A^ederal auditors shall be given 
access to such records or^ other docu- 
ments as may be necessary to review the 
results of such audits. 

(4) Each institution and consortium 
shall use a single auditor for all of its 
expenditures under Federal education 
assistance programs regardless of the 
number of Federal agencies providing 
such assistance. 

(20 1232C(&) . (b) (2) .) 



fa) In addition to such other account- 
ing as the Commissioner may require- an 
institution or consortium shall render 
annually, with respect to the assistance 
awarded under this part* a full account 
of funds expended* obligated, and 
i^maining. 

(b) A report of such accounting shall 
bfe submitted to the Commissioner within 
90 days of th3 expiration of the academic 
year for which such assistance was 
awarded, and the institution or coiisor- 
tiuni shal] remit wUhin 30 days of the 
receipt of a written request therefor any 
amounts found by the Commissioner to 
be due. Such period may, uPOn written 
request, be extended at the discretion of 
the Commissioner 

(20 U.S.C. 1232c(b)(3): 31 U.SC. 026.) 
% 189*31- Liiiii|;i|U>tij« on ros^tst 
. The maximum amount of a payment 
under this part'^shall be set forth in the 
award document. The total payment 



from the Federal Government will not 
exceed the amount so set forth. 

(3l U,S.C. 200.) 

(a) Institutions of higher education, 
and consortiums thereof, receiving as- 
sistance under this Part must submit to 
the Commissioner no more than 30 daj's 
after the close of each academic year, 
a report describing tlie manner in which 
the requii^d veterans* services were pro- 
vided during such academic year. Such' 
a report shall be in a format approved by 
the Commissioner and shall make specific 
reference to the extent to which the 
criteria set forth in § 189.16 of this part 
have been met. 

(b) Interim reports describing the 
P**ogress being made in providing the 
veterans' services required pursuant to 
H 189.12 and 189.13 of this part shall be 
submifted if, and at such times as, the 
Commissioner deems such reports neces- 
sary. 

(20 U.S.C. I070e-l.j 
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THE SERVICEMEN'S OPPORTUNITY COLLEGE 



CONCEPT 



NotB: AfthQiMgh designed primarily for servicerr^en, the SOC 
concept is generaily Bppitcabfe to veterans. 
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introduction 

The Servrcemen's Opportunity College concept was 
developed by the Task Force on Extending Educational 
Opportunrties for Servicemen, an arm of the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges* Program 
for Veterans and Servicemen. 

Although all members of the task force and its advisory 
committee played a valued part in the concept develop- 
ment, certain persons deserve special recognition. Among 
those most responsible for this document,, special mention 
should be mad@ of the three person subcommijtee on the 
Servicemen's Opportunity College: Dr. Robert Leo* chair- 
person* Dr. Frrfed Wellman and Dr. James Htnson* 

Many persons from outside the junior college com- 
munity assisted vvith the project. Particular recognition is 
accorded Dr. Nathan Brodsky and Lt. Colonel John 
Sullivan of the. Department of Defense and many persons 
from the Departments of the Army* Navy, Air Force and 
the Marine Corps* Representatives from other federal 
agencies, educational associations and other community 
college leaders generously shared in the development of this 
conrept. 

l^y Are Servicenwn Speciai? 

The serviceman's life is keyed on mobility, authority, 
and separation. His personal obiecttves, educational objec- 
tives and professional objectives are influenced by his 
uniform. There are times when these objectives are in^ 
conflict* 

The key educational problem a servicffman confronts is 
forced mobility* During his tour of duty his educational 
experiences may be frequently interrupted through tempo* 
rary duty reassignment or^ relocation. As he pursues his 
work towards a degree he may find himself with a few odd 
hours, at v^ich time he can enroll in specific courses* 
Seldom is he in one location long enough to meet all degree 
and residency requirements at one institution* Frequently 
tie has difficulty transferring credits between* institutions. 

In addition, his previous experiences, both in and out of 
service, may project him beyond the normal requirements 
of an entering student. He may have opportunity on or 
off-duty, to pursue special educational opportunities spon- 



sored by military educational agencies. Conversely, there 
may be instances when he may find himself behind the 
entering student. Therefore* developing a response to the 
needs of the serviceman must be jointly undertaken by the 
community colleges and the armed services in order to 
insure that the serviceman, like all other individuals, has the 
opportunity to achieve his own personal agenda. It is within 
this framework that the concept of a Servicemen's Oppor- 
tunity College finds its base. 

What IS a Servicemen *s Opportunity .. iHege? 

A Servicemen's Opportunity College is a community 
college which, through its actions, assumes its responsibil- 
ities of meeting the needs of an individual serving in the 
arrned forces. It is a college that recognizes the need to aid 
the serviceman in his quest for an educational experience. 
Generally, in order to meet this need, a SOC will 1) have an 
admissions policy that is related to the *ife conditions of 
the serviceman, 2) eliminate seemingly artificial barriers 
such as residency requii"ements which hinder educational 
progress of the serviceman and 3) provide special services to 
meet the special needs of servicemen* \ 

All Community and junior colleges meeting the following 
criteria are designated as Servicemen's Opportunity Col- 
leges. They have been listed in a special catafog made 
widely available to educational counselors at military bases 
and educational institutions* Whenever a serviceman is 
transferred to a new base he will foe guided through this 
catalog to a college(s) near his new location which adheres 
to the criteria of the Servicemen's Opportunity College. 
Because of its distinct advantages, colleges offering the 
"contract for degree" option will be so designated* 

Criteria for Servicemen's 
/> Opportunity Coifeges 

I. A Servicemen's Opportunity Coilege will have liberal 
entrance requirements. 

A. A high school diploma or equivalency based upon, 
satisfactory scores in the General Educational Deveh 
opment Test are adepjuate educational credentials for 
enrollment in a degree program except In those 
instances where prerequisites are required^ for alt 
students. 

B. In those colleges not restricted by state or toc^l 
regulations the above requirement may be waived 
and students evidencing f omise may be admitted\ 
who lack a hi^h school diploma or equivalency 
certificate. 
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C. In no case will an individual be penalized by 
additional requirements because he ts a serviceman. 

|[. A Servrcemen's Opportunity College provides oppor- 
tunities for servicemen to pursue educational prcJ^^ram goafs 
through courses offered on base, in the evenings, on 
weekends, and at other nontradittona) time frames. 

ML A Servicemen's Opportunity College provides op- 
portunities to servicemen to complete courses through 
special means or optional nontraditional modes when his 
education is interrupted by military obligations, 

IV. A Servicemen's Opportunity College, provides spe- 
cial academic assistance to students in need of this 
assistance through: 

A. The availability of tutorial services or similar learning 
assistance at times and in locations convenient to 
servicemen, 

B. The designation of a trained servicemen's counselor 
who is available at times and in locations convenient 
to servicemen vyho will assist them in program 
planning, and guide them in their understanding of 
all educational options available to them at this and 

. all other Servicemen's Opportunity Colleges. 

C. The implementation of PREP programs which are 
sponsored by the college at th^base where feasible. 

V, A Servicemen's Opportunity College offers maxi- 
mum credit foiSteducational experiences obtained in the 
armed services, X 

A, College policy permits and encourages granting credit 
for United States Armed Froces Institute courses 
that are relevant to a student's prooram of studies, 

B, College policy permits and encourages granting ex- 
emption from and credit by examination for courses 
that are relevant to a student's program of studies, 
through the uie of any or all of the following: 
College Level Examin'^tion Program (CLEP), College 
Proficiency Examination Program {CPEP), institu* 
tional "challenge" examinations. 

C, College policy permits and encourages granting credit 
for appropriate educational experiences in the armed 
services in accordance with their evaluation in the 
American Council on Education's 19$8 Guide to the 

^ Evaluation of Educat/onaf Experiences in the Armed 
Services or by the Commission on the Accreditation 
of Service Experiences evaluation service, 

D, College policy permits exemption from or credit for 
required health or physical education course require- 
ments for servicemen who have had at least one year 
of active military service. 

E, The major portion of the associate degree require- 
ments can be earned through .the above nontradi- 
tional learnirtg modes. ^ 

VL A Servicemen's Opportunity College has residency 
requirements which are adaptable to the mobility and 
"pecial needs of servicemen. 



A. Temporal residency requirements may be fulfilled in 
any sequence at any time in the student's program. 

B. Residency requirements may be fulfilled by comple* 
tion of any educational program sponsored by the 
college whether offered on-campus or off-campus. 

C. At least one of the following options will be available 
to servicemen. 

Contract for Degree 

1. A "contract for degree" option is available to 
servicemen. A serviceman may contract, with a 
Servicemen's Opporiunity College at any appro- 
priate point in time; usually it will be the college 
of his initial enrollment. The college will df'sig- 
nate an advisor, who will assist the serviceman in 
contracting for his degree with the institution. 
The contract should specify the course of study 
to be pursued and ar, -^opriate learning options in, 
accordance with the above criteria. The advisor 
continues to guide the serviceman's educational 
planning when he rs rorced to transfer to other 
institutions in accordance with his duty assign- 
ment. As long as he is beiijg effectively guided by 
his advisor, he will be permitted to transfer in 
reverse" appropriate credits earned at other institu- 
tions back to the original institution-in essence, a 
reverse transfer policy: The institution agrees to 
provide a repository for all academic records of 
the individual. The contracting college.will award 
the serviceman the appropriate certificate or 
degree upon fulfillment of the contract. 

2. The '-^Jllege wilT waiue or eliminate residency 
requirements for servicemen. 

3. Where residency requirements are restric:ed .by 
state law, the college will make every effort to 
receive an exemption for servicemen. 

VII. A Servicemen's Opportunity College has a transfer 
policy that is generous in recognition of traditional and 
nontraditional learning obtained at other institutions. 

Servicemen's Opportunity Colleges to which servicemen 
transfer will accept, as a /nini/num, the level of credit 
applied by all regionally-accredited colleges in which 
servicemen have been enrolled in comparable programs, 
both for traditional and nontraditional learning experi^ 
ences, when validated by subsequent individual success in 
traditional study modes. 

VIII. A Servicemen's Opportunity College provides for a 
representative local advisory council wHnch will aid the 
college in carrying out its mission in relation to servicemen. 

IX, A Servicemen's Opportunity College wiH publicize 
and promote its SOC policies by inserting them in its 
college catalog and by other appropriate manners. 

X, A Servicemen's Opportunity College will maintain its 
committments to servicemen students previously enrolled, 
if for any reas jn it discontinued its status as a Servicemen's 
Opportunity College, 



NOTB: l! IS strongiv urged that Servicemen's Oppor- 
ulntty Colleges extend these policies where applicable to 
iri(:1ud4; dependents of servicemen. 

If youf institute is interested in the Servicemen's 
Op^x^rtunjty College concept, the following additional 
rTi;jtf;rj*ih are available upon request from the address 

< - 

Guidelines for the Establishment of a Servicemen's 
Opportunity Coffege 

Sorviccmen's Opportunity Coffege Affirmation Form 
-the bas^c implementation document 

Jiuuoi col/eyes wrae; 
AmonCtin Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
Program ^or Veterans and Servicemen 
One Dupont Circle, N,W, 
Washington, n,C, 20036 

Senior collt.jes wrtte: 
AmetTcan Association oi State Colleges and Universities 
SOC Project 
One Dupont Circle, N,W, 
Washington- D,C, 20036 
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